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PEEFACE. 



This Book has been specially prepared to meet the re- 
quirements of Standard III. of the New Code, 1882, 
in which the attention of the scholars is confined to En- 
gland. 

It is impossible within the limits of a book for Standard 
III. to give all that one would wish to tell about " our 
own country." In this book, therefore, only those sub- 
jects are taken up which every child in any part of En- 
gland ought to know something about — those that are 
deemed essential for every child at this stage. 

These subjects are selected from the lists which accom- 
pany the maps scattered through the book. The maps 
and lists should be mastered by the scholars before the 
subsequent reading-lessons are entered on. 

Teachers will find that the lessons in this book are 
abundantly varied, and that each of them has been made 
as interesting and instructive as possible. The poetical 
pieces — descriptive and patriotic — will tend still further 
to enliven the book. 

Spellings and Meanings are attached to the lessons ; and 
the words in these lists are accented, so as to form exer- 
cises in pronunciation. 
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The Exercises of various kinds — sometimes in map- 
drawing, sometimes in the form of questions — will serve 
to impress the lessons, as well as to test the knowledge of 
the scholars. 

ROYAL MAP-BOOKS. 

The Editors of the Royal School Series are satisfied 
that Reading-lessons alone cannot tesich the Geography of 
England, or indeed of any country, so fully as is desir- 
able. The old method of using a special text-book of 
Geography must still be followed to some extent, with 
such improvements as the experience of recent years 
has suggested. The Editors of the Royal School Series 
take this opportunity of announcing that the issue of a 
series of Royal Map-Books, as companions to the Geo- 
graphical Reading-Books, forms an essential part of their 
plan. Accordingly, a separate Map-book and Geography 
of England has been prepared, and will be issued shortly, 
as the first of the series. It consists of Maps and Map- 
exercises — the former progressive, and the latter ex- 
haustive. Any scholar who goes carefully through the 
Map-book will acquire a very complete knowledge of the 
detailed Geography of England, while the Reading-book 
will clothe the facts with life, colour, and interest. 

Janiutryf 188S, 
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THIRD STANDARD. 



THE WOELD AT HOME. 



1. OUE ISLAND HOME. 

1. This book will tell us about the land we live 
in — our beautiful Island Home. 

2. Let us suppose ourselves seated in a fairy car, 
floating high over the British Islands. Up, up we 
go ! higher and higher, till we can see each island 
lying like a gem in the summer sea. 

3. We cannot count them all, for there are more 
than a thousand. We can see only the larger 
islands. The smaller ones appear as mere dots 
peeping above the waters. 

4. Right down below us is the Irish Sea, the 
largest inland sea of the British Islands, and nearly 
surrounded by land. Look to the east of it, and 
you will see the largest of all the British Islands. 
It consists of three divisions — England and Wales 
in the south, and Scotland in the north. 

5. This beautiful island is called Great Britain. 
It is our island home, with all its woods and valleys 
green. It is the largest island of Europe, and the 
seventh largest island in the world. 

6. Look now to the west, and you will see another 
large island, whose eastern shores are washed by the 
Irish Sea, and whose western shores i^jc^ \Jcvfc\ft<a^ 
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OUR ISLAND HOME. 



Atlantic. This is Ireland, the second largest of the 
British Islands, but only about half the size of the 
island of Great Britain. Ireland is so famous for 
the rich green colour of its pastures and hills that 
its people love to call it the Emerald Isle. 

7. These two large islands, Great Britain and Ire- 
land, are known as the United Kingdom. They 
have one government, and are ruled over by one 
sovereign — our own beloved Queen Victoria. 

8. Britain or Britannia is the ancient name of 
the island. The word means the land of the 
Britons, who are said to have taken their name 
from a Celtic word meaning " painted," on account 
of their habit of painting figures on their bodies. 

9. In those far-off times there were no towns 
in our land, no houses like those in which we live, 
no schools, and no churches. 

10. Many of the people were savages, who spent 
a great part of their time in hunting and fighting. 
They painted their bodies, and clothed themselves 
with the skins of animals. Their houses were round 
huts made of reeds and branches of trees. 

1 1. But you may ask, Are we descended from these 
Ancient Britons ? No ; the English are a mixed 
race. In your histories you may read how Britain 
was conquered by the Romans, and then by the 
English. The Romans were masters of Britain for 
about four hundred years, and then they were forced 
to leave this country to fight for their own land. 

12. After the Romans had gone away, there came 
various tribes from beyond the North Sea — from 
NorwsLj, Denmark, and Germany. These tribes 
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ANCIENT BRITONS. 



gradually overcame the Ancient Britons, and took 
possession of the land. The people of the chief 
tribe were called Angles ; hence the country was 
called the land of the Angles, or Angle-land. This 
word gradually became England. 
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ENGLAND AND HER QUEEN. 



beau-U-ful con-Bists' 

Brit^ain di-^is-lons 

Brit^iBh east^em 

coiL-quered falr-y 

Ancient, old. 
Aa-gle-land, land of the Angles. 
Ali-gles, a tribe from South Denmark. 
Brl-tan-nl-a, ancient name of Britain. 
Den-mark, Nor-way, Gter-man-y, 
countries of Europe on North Sea. 



pas-tures val-leys 

pos-ses-sion va-rl-ous 

sav-a-ges Vic-to-rl-a 

sur-roiind-ed western 

Em^-rald Isle, green isle ; Ireland. 
Fa-mous, noted. 

Isl^and, land surrounded by water. 
Rodmans, people of Rome. 
SOV^r-eign, king or queen. 
U-nlt^d King-dom, British Isles. 



float^ing 
gov^m-ment 
grad-u-al-ly 
his-to-ries 



SUMMARY.— The British Islands consist of Great Britain, Ireland, 
and a great many small islands. Great Britain — the largest island of 
Europe and the seventh largest in the world— contains England, 
Wales, and Scotland. The British Islands, as the United Kingdom, 
are under the government of one sovereign, — Queen Victoria. 

EXERCISE —Draw the Map on page 6. 



2. ENGLAND AND HER aUEEN. 

1. Hurrah ! hurrah for England ! 

Her woods and valleys green ; 
Hurrah for good old England ! 
Hurrah for England's Queen ! 

2. Strong ships are on her waters, 

Firm friends upon her shores ; 
Peace, peace within her borders. 
And plenty in her stores. 

3. Right joyously weVe singing, 

We're glad to make it known. 
That we love the land we live in, 
And our Queen upon the throne. 

4. Then hurrah for merry England ! 

And may we still be seen 
True to our own dear country, 
Ajid loyal to our Queen ! 

M. A. Stodart. 



GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 




Queen Victoria, Born May 24, 1819. 

Prince Albert, Bora August 26, 1819 ; Died December 14, 1861. 

3. GOD SAVE THE aXTEEN! 

1. God save our gracious Queen, 
Long live our noble Queen, 

God save the Queen ! 
Send her victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us. 

God save the Queen ! 

2. O Lord, our God, arise ! 
Scatter her enemies. 

And make them fall ; 
Confound their politics. 
Frustrate their knavish tricks ; 
On her our hopes we fix. 

God save us all ! 

3. Thy choicest gifts in store 
On her be pleased to pour ; 

Long may she reign. 
May she defend our laws, 
And ever give us cause 
To sing with heart and voice, 

God save the Queen I 
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{/inch Squarf is 100 miUs.) 



THE MAP. 

SQUARES.— The entire map is a square of 400 
miles; that Is, 400 miles lonj; anil 400 miles 
broad. It is divided into 16 smaller squares of 
100 miles each; that is, each small square is 
100 miles lon^ and 100 miles broad. 

OOXTHTRIES. — The map includes the -whole of 
England and Wales, the south of Scotland, 
the eastern half of Ireland, and a small part of 
France. 

OAPITALS.— Three capitals arc shown— 
London, the capital of ENOLAND. 
Edlnbnrgli, the capiul of SCOTLAND. 
DnbUn, the capital of IRELAND. 

POSITION, ETC. 
POSITION.— England and Wales form the south- 
em part of the island of Great \ 



NAME.- At one time Britain. Then from the 
Angles, one i>l the tribes which had settled in \ 
this countrj-, it came to be l allcd England, or , 
the land of the Angles. 

BOUNDARIES.- 

X., Scotland. . 

F.., North Sea ■) 1,'nitt-d by 

.T., Hw gllMli Channel f Pmrr Straif. 

Jf'.. Atlantic Ocean, St. George's Channel, ; 
Irish Sea. 



EXTENT. 

LENGTH.— From north to south, in a ifrai-jh/ 
tine, about 360 miles. 

BREADTH.— From east to west, across the mid- 
dle, about 240 miles. I-'rom the North Sea to 
the Solway Firth, the narroivest part ii about 
60 miles 

COAST (includinfif inlets), about 2,000 miles. 



ENGLAND AND WALE& 
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4. ENGLAIfD AND WALES. 

J. Compared with some of the countries of 
Europe, England is very vsmall ; but, for its size, it 
contains more cities and large towns than any other 
country in the world. 

2. London, the capital, is the largest city in the 
world. It has a population of nearly four million, 
or more than the entire population of Scotland. 

3. England ranks first among the nations of the 
Earth for the number and the excellence of her 
manufactures. Raw material, such as cotton, which 
will not grow in our climate, is brought from other 
lands to be used in the factories of our large towns. 

4. The mineral wealth of England is one chief 
source of our prosperity. The coal and iron which we 
possess enable us to manufacture for the world. 

5. Having these in abundance, and peopled by 
a brave and enterprising race, this little country 
has been raised to the first rank among the nations 
of the Earth. Our ships are on every sea, and our 
commerce reaches to every country of the globe. 

6. Turning to a map of England, we find that 
our country is a peninsula. It is almost surrounded 
by water. In form it is like a triangle, the north 
corner touching Scotland, the bottom or base lying 
along the English Channel. 

7. On the east England is bounded by the North 
Sea ; on the south by the English Channel ; and on 
the west by the Irish Sea, St. George's Channel, and 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

8. The whole of England and Wales, tKe 
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of Scotland, the half of Ireland, and a bit of 
France, may be contained in a square of four hun- 
dred miles, as shown in our map. 

9. The square contains not only all this land, 
but also the whole of the Irish Sea, and a large por- 
tion of the North Sea, and the English Channel. 

10. From north to south, in a straight line, En- 
gland measures about three hundred and sixty miles; 
from east to west, across the middle, England and 
Wales measure about two hundred and forty miles. 

11. The narrowest part of England is from the 
Sol way Firth to the North Sea, a distance of about 
sixty miles. 

1 2. Being nearly surrounded by water, and having 
a very indented or broken coast, England has a 
great length of coast line. The distance round our 
shores is about two thousand miles. No part of 
England is more than one hundred and twenty 
miles from the sea. 



a-bTin-dance en-a-ble France ma-te-ri-al nar-row-est 

cliaii-xiel en-tire^ in-dent^d meas-ure na-tions 

corn-pared' £u-rope London mm-ion peo-pled 

coim-trles fac-tor-ies man-u-fac-ture min^r-al wealth 



Cap-i-tal, chief town. 
Cli-mate, state of weather. [ing. 
Com-merce, trade; buying and sell- 
En-ter-prls-ing, bold; go-ahead. 
Ex^l-lence, good quality. 



Pen-in-SU-la, land almost surrounded 
Pop-U-la-tion, people. [by water. 
Pros-per^i-ty, success. 
Source, first cause. 
Tri-afl-gle, three-cornered. 



SUMMARY. — England is one of the smallest countries of Europe, 
and yet it is one of the most important. It is the chief manufacturing 
nation in the world. Its coal and iron are the sources of its wealth. 
Its ships are on every sea. England and Wales, the south of Scotland, 
the half of Ireland, and a bit of France, may be contained in a square 
of four hundred miles. 

EXERCISES. — Draw Map on page 12, Learn the lesson under the M ap. 



ENGLAND. 
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6. ENGLAND. 

1. My English home ! my English home ! 
O'er land and sea let others roam ; 

I bless my God, who placed my birth 
On the most favoured spot of Earth. 

2. And ask ye why I love the land ? 
Is it because her wide command 
Is owned by all the nations round, 
And felt wherever man is found 1 

3. Is it because her navies ride 
Triumphant on the foaming tide, 
Thundering where'er her flag is seen. 
That Britain sits as Ocean's Queen 1 

4. It is because her meanest son 
Is free as king upon his throne ; 
It is because the poor man's cause 
Is marked and guarded by her laws. 

5. It is because her children know 
Home comforts and the fireside glow. 
The winds may pierce that castle-home ; 
The monarch cannot, dares not come. 

6. For foreign lands let others sigh, 
In England may I live and die ; 

Still praising God, who placed my birth 
On the most favoured spot of EartL 

M. A. Stodart. 



Dares not, has no power. 
Foreign, other ; not their own. 
Heail^^st, lowest in rank. 
Navvies, war-ships. 
O'er, over. 



Owned, acknowledged. 
Pierce, blow into. 
Roam, wander. 
Tri-um-phant, victorious. 



COUNTIES. 




(Each Square is 100 miles.) 



. NORTHERN 00UNTIE8. 



1. NORTHUMBERLAND. 

2. CUMBERLAND. 

3. WESTMORELAND. 



4. DURHAM. 

5. YORK. 

6. Lancashire. 



II. EASTERN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES. 



1. Lincoln. 

2. Nottingham. 

3. DERBY. 

4. Leicester. 

5. RUTLAND. 

6. Warwick. 

7. Northampton. 

8. huntingdon. 



9. Cambridge. 

10. Norfolk. 
ir. Suffolk. 

12. ESSEX. 

13. HERTFORD. 

14. BEDFORD. 

15. BUCKINGHAJL 
x6. OXFORD. 
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1. CHESHIRE. 

2. STAFFORD. 

3. SHROPSHIRE. 



17. MIDDLESEX. 

III. WESTERN COUNTIES 



7. MONMOUTH. 



4. WORCESTER. 

5. HEREFORD. 

6. GLOUCESTER. 



North Wales. 

1. FLINT. 

2. DENBIGH. 

3. Carnarvon. 

4. anglesey. 

5. Merioneth. 

6. Montgomery 



WALES. 

South Wales. 

7. Cardigan. 

8. Pembroke. 

9. Caermarthen. 

10. Glamorgan. 

11. brecknock. 

12. RADNOR. 



IV. SOUTH-EASTERN COXTNTIES. 

1. KENT. I 3. SUSSEX. 

2. SURREY. I 4. BERKSHIRE. 

5 HAMPSHIRE. 



V. SOUTH-WESTERN COUNTIES. 

1. WILTSHIRE. I 3. SOMERSET. 

2. DORSET. I 4. DEVON. 

5. CORNWALL. 



OUR COUNTIES. 
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6. Oira COUNTIES. 

1. About one thousand years ago England was 
ruled over by Alfred the Great. That every part 
might be well eared for, he divided the country 
into shires. The word "shire" means a division; 
it comes from an Old English word which means 
to cut or divide with shears. 

2. But there can be little doubt that long before 
Alfred's time there were divisions of the country 
which grew into King Alfred's shires. The origin 
of these divisions was tribal ; that is, a tribe, or part 
of a tribe, claimed so much of the land as its own. 
Exact boundaries may not have existed, just as we 
see at this day in the Highlands of Scotland. 

3. There, certain clans or families of the same 
name — like the Campbells, the Macgregors, the 
Macdonalds — live in certain districts, and the dis- 
tricts are known, though the boundaries in all cases 
are not exactly marked out. 

4. Such undoubtedly was the origin of many of 
the divisions of England, now called counties or 
shires. The division was larger or smaller accord- 
ing to the number of families it contained. 

5. Each county was divided into hundreds, and 
each hundred was divided into tithings. It is 
thought that a " hundred " was a district that con- 
tained one hundred families, and a "tithing" a 
district that contained ten families. 

6. After the time of Alfred, when the Normans 
had conquered England, about eight hundred years 
ago, the shires were ruled over by CourLt&^ 

(7SC) ^ 
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OUR COUNTIES. 



SO these divisions were called "counties" as well 
as shires. Some of the counties were never called 
shires, because in early times they were small king- 
doms, and had rulers of their own. These are Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, Essex, Middlesex, Kent, Sussex, 
and Cornwall. 

7. There are forty counties in England, and 
twelve in Wales. Yorkshire is the largest and Rut- 
land is the smallest county in England. Some of 
the counties are separated from one another by hills, 
and some by rivers ; but others have no plainly 
marked boundaries. 

8. The whole country is now also divided into 
parishes. A " parish " at one time was a district in 
which there was at least one church. In many 
parishes there are now several churches, but the 
oldest of them is still called the parish church. 

ac-cord-ing Corn-waU ex-act-ly Mid^e-sex Suf^folk 
IWTind^-rles dia-trlcts fam-i-lies Nor-folk Sus-sex 
Camp-beUs di-vis^ioiis Mac-don-alds Rut^land un-doubt^d-ly 
coft^Luered Es-sex Mac-greg^rs sep^-rftt-ed Yorkshire 

ix-ist^d, been. Par-ish, district of a church. 

High-lands, northern Scotland. Shlres, divisions of England. 

Hunted, land of a hundred families. TIth-ingS, tlie land of ten famiUes. 

Nor-mans, people from Normandy. Tribe, people of one family or race. 

Ol^i-gin, arst cause. ' Trlb^al, belonging to a tribe. 



SUMMARY.— AlivQd. the Great divided England into shires. Some 
of the divisions had been the homes of certain tribes long before Alfred 
reigned. Each shire or county was divided into hundreds, and each 
hundred into tithings. The Normans called the shires counties, be- 
cause they were ruled over by counts. There are forty counties in 
. England, and twelve in Wales. Some of the counties have no clearly 
marked boundaries. The whole country is also divided into parishes. 

^JT^JiC/SFS. —Draw the Map on page 16. Make, a list of the Counties* 
are noe called Shires. 
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7. AN INGiraSION OF THE DAIfES. 

1. The children come in with a breeze and a rush, 

Leaving the windows and doors ajar ; 
They scatter their treasures as trees in a gust 
Strow leaves on the winds afar. 

2. " We're a barbarian host ! — weVe come 

Down from the tops of the mountains steep ; 
We are the Vandal, the Goth, and the Hun, 
Out of the Norse forests deep ! " 

3. Mamma looked up from her burning cake. 

And instantly saw through the children's fun ; 
" Don't come too near me, for pity's sake — 
My lard is burning, you terrible Hun ! " 

4. " We are the chiefs of the Danish hordes ! " 

Cried the golden-haired Vandal gruff and bold; 
"Is this the best that your hovel affords — 
A fried cake, burnt and cold ? " 

o. " He burned it — yon Sleepy -head, idling there ! " 
She laughed (for the fun was too good to lose). 
With a comical shrug at the corner where 
Poor papa sat reading the news. 

6. " Ho ! ho !" out-thundered the Danish chief ; 

" He shall have other business than frying cakes ; 
We 've a steed in the street —he shall find to his grief 
He is not at your hearth when he awakes ! " 

7. Papa laughed " Ha ! ha !" as he sprang to his feet ; 

They were cunningly caught for thavT \>^ycv% — 
For up his own stairway, instead oi 
King Alfred ran off with lais "Danes^ 



BAYS, STRAITS, AND INLETS. 




(Eac/i Squarf is 100 mites.) 



The East Coast, on the Xort/i Sea. 

SS^"«>*B*y;- in Yorkshire. 
Bridlington Bay > 

Humber Mouth (p. 21). Ijctween York and Lincoln. 
The Waih (p. -D, lietween Lincoln and Norfolk. 
Taraonth RoadB (p. 221, otT Norfolk and Sutfolk. 
BUckwater ip. -22). in Essex. 
Thames Moath (p. 22^, l)etwei'n Essex and Kent. 
The Down* ip. iGdodwin Sands), off Kent, 
j Strait of Dover, between England and France. 

I The South Coast, on the English Channel. 

Bpithead ip- 281 ) between tlic Isle of Wiifht and 
I Solent ip. 38 ... / Hampshire. 
I Portnaoatii Harbour .p. =S) » „^ „ire. 
I Southampton Water (p. 33) ) 
/ JPorBmy, in Devonshire. 
/ ^tymoatb Sound (i>. 28), between Devon and Corn- 

/ WW//. 

/ fklmontb BArbonr , 
Mffant'mBAy f'" ComwalL 



The H'fst Coast — Bristol Channel {p. ^4). 
Barnstaple Bay, north-west of Devonshire. I 
Swansea Bay, south of (Wamor^an. 
Oaermarthen Bay, south of Caennarthcn. 

On St. George's Channel. 

Cardigan Bay ip. 33), west coast of Wales. 
Oamanron Bay, west of Carnarvon. I 
~^enai Strait (p. 66), between Anglesey and Car- 
nar\-on. 

On the Irish Sea. j 
Dee Mouth (p. 33), between England and Wales. 
Mersey Mouth (p. 3V. l>ctween Cheshire an<l Lan- I 
cashirc 

Bibble Uoutan, m \ -aweasVvce. I 
MoreCMEDibe "81^7 VV • T^?) < ^^^^ ^ .Atve%s\\\x« \tv \.N< Ck . \ 
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8. THE NOKTH SEA. [Map,p.6. 

1. The seas around our shores are inlets of the 
Atlantic Ocean. They are the North Sea, the 
English Channel, and the Irish Sea. 

2. The North Sea is our eastern boundary ; it 
separates our island from the continent of Europe. 
It is about six hundred miles from north to south, 
and varies in width from one hundred to four hun- 
dred miles. 

3. Across this sea sailed in olden times the vari- 
ous tribes that landed on the coasts of Britain, 
settled there, and founded the English nation. 

4. The North Sea is very shallow, and the English 
coast on its shores is generally low and flat, little 
broken by headlands, bays, or inlets. The chief 
openings are the mouths of the rivers which flow 
into it. 

5. The mouth of the Humber, at the south of 
Spurn Head, extends inland a distance of about 
forty-two miles. Its flat shores are covered by the 
sand and stones brought by the tide from other parts 
of the coast. 

6. The Wash is the largest opening on the east. 
It has been formed by the sea spreading over the 
low shore where the mouths of several rivers meet. 
It is of little use for ships, being full of shoals and 
sand-banks. Its shores, which are called the Fens, 
are low and marshy. There, in 1216, King John, 
who had gone to oppose the landing of a French 
army, saw his money, the ctonvtv ""^^ 
baggage of his army swept away Asy ^Jcve^ tv^vcv^ "C^.^^ 
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7. Yarmouth Roads lie between the coast and a 
dangerous sand-bank, which does not rise to the 
level of the water. Its position is pointed out to 
sailors by buoys and floating lights. The " Roads " 
are protected from the waves by the sand-bank, 
which forms a natural break-water, and affords a safe 
anchorage for ships. 




A WRECK ON THE OOi^DWIN 8AKDS. 



8. The Thames Mouth, between Essex and Kent, 
is the most important harbour in England, if not in 
the whole world. In out lesson on the Thames we 
shall give a full description of this noble estuary. 

9. South of the Thames we find the most famous 
roadstead on the English coast, called the Downs, 
between the coast of Kent and the Goodwin Sands. 
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This sand-bank is about ten miles long and three 
miles broad. At high water it is covered by the sea. 

10. It is often the scene of terrible shipwrecks^ 
and of heroic deeds of life-boat men, who live on 
the coast. Once, during a fearful storm, thirteen 
men-of-war were here dashed to pieces and their 
crews drowned. 

11. At one time these sands were part of the 
county of Kent, and the property of Earl Godwin, 
the father of King Harold the Second. William the 
CSonqueror gave the lands to the Abbot of Canterbury, 
who neglected to keep the sea-wall in repair, and in 
1100 the waves rushed in and overwhelmed the 
whole. Three light-ships, with many beacons and 
buoys, warn sailors not to approach too near this 
dangerous bank. 

12. The Downs, like Yarmouth Roads, forms a 
natural harbour. Hundreds of ships often take 
shelter in the Downs at one time. 



ap-proach' 

Can-ter-bury 

con^U-nent 

d&n-ger-ous 

de-Bcrlp^tion 



Ab-bot, chief of the abbey. 
Afi^hor-ag^e, ground for anchoring in. 
Bag^gage, luggage. 
Beacons, lights. [of waves. 

Break-wa-ter, mound to break force 



gen^r-al-ly 

Good-win 

head-lands 

he-ro^lc 

im-port^ce 



nat^u-ral 
ne-glect^d 
o-ver-whelmed' 
po-Bl-tlon • 
prop^r-ty 



pro-tect^d 

road-stead 

sey^r-al 

shoals 

ter-rl-ble 



Buoys, floating marks. 
Crown Jewels, crown, sceptre, etc. 
Es-tU-a-ry, river mouth. 
Har^bour, port for ships. 
In-land, into the land. 



SUMMARY.— The North Sea separates Great Britam from Europe 
on the east. The chief inlets on the east coast are the Humber, the 
Wash, and Thames Mouth. The Humber and the Wash have low 
shores. Yarmouth Roads and the Downs are two roadsteads protected 
by sand-banks. The Goodwin Sands were at one time a part of Kent^ 



EXERCISE.— Draw the Map on page BO. 
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A RESCUE ON THE GOODWIN SANDS. 



9. A EESGTJE ON THE GOODWIN SANDS. 

1. We are at Ramsgate. The wind has been high 
all day, and as the afternoon wears on, it grows 
into a regular gale. Yonder, out at sea, is the GvU 
light-ship, anchored there as a warning to vessels 
of the dangerous sands hard by. 

2. With this weather there is every prospect of 
work enough for us to do before very long. The steam- 
tug Aidy which is to take us out to the wreck, and to 
lie near us to receive those we rescue, is quite ready. 

3. We do not wait long. A telegram has come 
to say the boat is wanted some miles away, and 
off we start. The sea is getting rougher. The 
night has set in, and the darkness is broken only 
here and there by a light from some light-ship 
glimmering faintly through the mist of spray. At 
last the spot is reached, and now we must find the 
ship in the darkness as best we can. 

4. There is too much noise from the wind and 
the water for any gun-signals to be heard, and no 
sign of a light is to be seen but that of the light- 
ship. Up and down, backwards and forwards, round 
all the dangerous parts, — still no sign ; and all the 
while, perhaps, if there were but light enough to 
see, we may be close to the poor creatures, who 
must be able to see our steamer by its light. 

5. Half an hour passes — an hour — still no sign. 
Ah ! there she is ; they have run agroimd on the 
sands. The Aid is as near as she can go, so now 
we must leave her for a time ; the tow-rope is un- 
fastened, and at once we are swung round by the 
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force of the wind and waves, and are dashing on 
towards the wreck. 

6. We can see the people crowding her deck; 
we can almost mark the eager faces turned towards 
us as we approach. Throw over the anchor! we 
are near enough now. That's it. Steady now ! 
We are alongside and fastened to the ship. She is 
the Fusilier, " More than one hundred on board — 
sixty women and children ! " shouts the captain. 
We must take them in two or three boat-loads, 
women and children first, of course. 

7. Two of our men clamber on the deck ; and as 
well as may be we keep the boat steady to receive 
the rescued ones. But steady in such a sea is 
impossible : at one moment we are nearly level with 
the deck, the next a retiring wave has left a deep 
dark well of water between the ship and us, and it 
would take a long jump to reach the boat. 

8. Two sailors in the rigging get ready to hand 
down the women. They have to watch their 
chance, when the wave takes us near them. Here 
comes the first passenger ! Now is the time 1 As we 
rise with the water they let go. No! she is fright- 
ened, and clings. " Quick ! spring up and seize her, 
or she will be lost ! " Just in time she is caught by 
the feet, and pulled into the boat ! 

9. Another and another follows. Some men 
throw blankets down, for the women are but 
half dressed. A passenger rushes franticly to the 
side, and cries, " Here ! here ! " and thrusts a big 
bundle into the hands of a sailor. What is it ? a 
blanket for his wife ? 
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10. "Here, Bill, catch!" shouts the man, and throws 
it to one of the boatmen. Well caught ! only just 
saved, though, from falling into the sea. Hark ! a 
baby's cry comes from it; and a shriek, "My child! 
my child!" from a woman, tells of the danger which 
the baby has just escaped. 

11. We are full. "Cast off!" cries the captaia 
Up comes the anchor, and away we go, thirty 
women and children aboard of us. It is a case of 
hold on all, for the seas sweep clean over us, and 
we pitch and roll tremendously 

12. The Aid is reached, however, and the poor 
creatures are taken on board. This is nearly as 
difficult a matter as it was to get them into the boat. 
But at length it is accomplished ; and though the 
rolled-up blanket has again a narrow escape, it also 
manages to get safe aboard, and its occupant is 
safely secured by the thankful mother. Two more 
voyages, and all are on board the Aid. 

13. In taking you thus to the rescue of a ship's 
crew by the Ramsgate Life-boat, I have shown you 
the real work of a particular night. That same 
night, later, another ship's crew were saved by the 
same boat. Is not the Life-boat of great value ? 

ap-proach' dif^fi-cult im-pos-si-ble pros-pect roughs 

l)ack-wards e-scaped^ in-sti-tu-tion reg^u-lar sig^nals 

blankets fastened par-tic^u-lar rescue yosr^-ges 

dam-ber for-wards paB^sen-grers re-tlr^ing wam-ing 



A-board^ on. 
Ac-com-plished, done. 
A-ground^, on the ground. 
Afi-Chored, held fast by an anchor. 
Fran-tic-ly. wildly. 
Qale, storm. 



Ollm-mer-ing: faint^ly, could hardly 
be seen. 

Rig-ging, masts and sails. 

Tel^-g^raxn, message sent by tele- 
graph. 

Tre-men-dous-ly, fearfully. 
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10. GOD BLESS THE LIFE-BOAT MEN. 

1. God bless the life-boat men ! 
Long live the noble men ! 

God bless the men ! 
And may they ever be, 
When tossed on stormy sea, 
In safety kept by Thee. 

God bless the men ! 

2. They count not their lives dear. 
Brave hearts that do not f(»ar. 

God bless the men ! 
Round Britain's rocky shore, 
May they for evermore 
Be brave as heretofore. 

God bless the men ! 

3. When storms are raging high. 
The strength they need supply. 

God bless the men ! 
Lord of the sea and land, 
The ocean's in Thy hand, 
Save Thou the noble band. 

God bless the men I ^ 



Note.— The Royal National Life-boat Institution began its work in 1824. It 
has under its charge a fleet of two hundred and fifty-six life-boats, which are 
stationed round our shores. Since its formation, the Society has been the means 
of saving about thirty thousand Uves. At the present time, about one thousand 
lives are saved every year, at a cost of thirty thousand pounds. This institution 
is supported entirely by gifts, and it is worthy of our support. Will you try to 
help it all you can ? You may not be able to help it much yourself, but you may 
help it a little ; pence, if many give them, soon grow to pounds. And what a 
pleasure it will be to you some night, when you hear the wind outside blowing 
hard, and telling of rough weather for our sailors on the sea, to think you have 
done what you could to assist in saving life, and that perhaps the very life-boat 
which you helped to buy is even then doing its brave work, and carrying some 
rescued ones to a place of safety ! 
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11. THE ENGLISH CHANNEL. map^p.e. 

1. The English Channel, an inlet of the Atlantic 
Ocean, separates England from France. It is a 
narrow sea, connected with the North Sea by Dover 
Strait, twenty-one miles broad ; and it widens west- 
ward into the Atlantic Ocean. Across this channel 
Duke William of Normandy sailed in 1066, when 
he came with his knights to conquer England. 

2. The south coast of England lies on the Enorlish 

O O 

Channel. It contains three important harbours — 
Portsmouth, Southampton, and Plymouth. South- 
ampton Water and Portsmouth Harbour are close 
to each other, and lie behind the Isle of Wight. 

3. The Spithead, a beautiful sheet of water 
between the Isle of Wight and the coast of Hamp- 
shire, is a well-known roadstead. It is so well 
sheltered from winds and storms that sailors call 
it the "King's Bed-chamber." Here a thousand 
vessels may ride in safety at once. 

4. In 1782 the Royal George, a British man- 
of-war, while undergoing repairs in the Spithead, 
was overbalanced. The water came in through her 
port-holes, and she sank. Out of twelve hun- 
dred persons on board, only three hundred were 
saved. 

5. Portsmouth Harbour, the chief naval station 
of England, is an inlet on the coast of Hampshire, 
and is entered from the Spithead. Moored in the 
harbour is Nelson's flag-ship the Victoi^y, on board 
ol which he was killed at the Battle of Trafalgar. 

0, The spot on the deck w'hexe «b\mvc?^^ 
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still pointed out to visitors. On the wall of the 
room in which he died his last signal is recorded : — 

" England expects that every man 
This day will do his duty." 

7. Southampton, on Southampton Water, is the 
chief station for mail -packets to the Mediterranean 
and the East and the West Indies. This port has 
the advantage of four tides in the twenty-four 
hours, caused by the tidal wave being checked both 
ways by the Isle of Wight. 

8. Plymouth Sound is said to be the most beau- 
tiful of the Devonshire bays. Three small rivers 
fall into it, and two large towns — Plymouth and 
Devonport — stand on its shores. Plymouth is the 
second naval station in the kingdom. A massive 
break -water stretches for a mile across the Sound, 
and forms a safe anchorage for ships. This break- 
water is a granite wall which took thirty years 
to build, and cost a million and a half sterling. 

ad-yan-tage Hainp-smre o-ver-bal^ced South-amp-ton 

con-nect^d im-port^ant Plymouth Splt^head 

Dev^n-port xnas-siye , PortB-mouth ster^llng 

Dev^n-sMre moored road-stead im-der-go-ing 



Ad-ml-ral, chief officer of a fleet 
East and West In^es, India and 
the West India Islands. [ral's flag. 
Flag^ldlip, ship w])ich carries admi- 
MaU packet, letter-ship. 



Med-i-ter-ra-ne-an, south of Europe. 
Nel-BOn, Lord Nelson, a great sailor. 
Port-holes, to fire cannon through. 
Re-cord-ed, written. 
Tra-fal-gar, batUe of 1805. 



SUMMARY— The English Channel, connected with the North Sea 
by Dover Strait, separates England from France. The Solent, between 
the Isle of Wight and Hampshire, contains Portsmouth Harbour, our 
chief naval station, and Southampton Water, a mail-packet station. 
Plymouth Sound, our second naval station, haa a. T[ia»«v\ft\st^«iJ«.-^«iwet. 



BXBJiCISE.—Draw a Map of the, South, Co(ut of Ei^J^a-nA. 
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LOSS OF THE ROYAL OEORQE. 



12. THE LOSS OF THE "EOYAL GEOEGE.' 

1. Toll for the brave, 

The brave that are no more ! 
All sunk beneath the wave, 
Fast by their native shore. 

2. Eight hundred of the brave, 

Whose courage well was tried. 
Had made the vessel heel, 
And laid her on her side. 

3. A land-breeze shook the shrouds, 

And she was overset ; 
Down went the " Royal George " 
With all her crew complete. 

4. Toll for the brave ! 

Brave Kempenfeldt is gone ; 
His last sea-fight is fought, 
His work of glory done. 
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5. It was not in the battle ; 

No tempest gave the shock ; 
She sprang no fatal leak, 
She ran upon no rock. 

6. His sword was in its sheath, 

His fingers held the pen, 
When Kempenfeldt went down 
With twice four hundred men. 

7. Weigh the vessel up, 

Once dreaded by our foes ! 
And mingle with our cup 
The tear that En^jland owes. 



be-neatli' 

com-plete^ 

courtage 



Her timbers yet are sound. 

And she may float again, 
Full charged with England's thunder, 

And plough the distant main. 

But Kempenfeldt is gone. 

His victories are o'er ; 
And he and his eight hundred 

Shall plough the wave no more. 



disitant 

dreaded 

fa^tal 



hunted 

Kem-pen-feldt' 

thunder 



COWPKR. 

tim-bers 

ves^sel 

yic-tor-les 



Fast, close. 

Heel, lean over on one side. 
Leak, a hole which lets in water. 



Sheath, case of a sword. 
Shrouds, the ropes which support 
a ship's masts. 



SUMMARY. — The Boyal George, a first-rate man-of-war, of one 
hundred guns, upset and sank while at anchor in the Spithead, by the 
guns rolling to one side of the vessel, June 28, 1782. "Si^^-a^tV^ -sw 
thousand persons perished, among whom was A.dToai«X '&si^Kvy^sc&?^^^ 
who was writing in hia cabin at the time. 
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13. THE lEISH SEA. map, p. e. 

1. The Irish Sea washes the shores of England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. It is almost sur- 
rounded by land. 

2. At the north of this sea there is a narrow out- 
let to the Atlantic Ocean, called the North Channel, 
which separates Ireland from Scotland. At the 
narrowest part this Channel is only twelve miles 
wide. 

3. At the south of the Irish Sea there is a wider 
outlet to the Atlantic, called St. George's Channel, 
which separates Wales from Ireland. It is about 
fifty miles broad. 

4. The Irish Sea enters the land by many open- 
ings, which form good harbours for ships, and several 
large sea-ports are built on its shores. Almost 
opposite each other are Liverpool, at the mouth of 
the Mersey, the second port in England, and Dub- 
lin, on Dublin Bay, the capital and chief port of 
Ireland. 

5. The principal openings on the English and 
Welsh coasts are, Sol way Firth, Morecambe Bay, the 
mouths of the Mersey and the Dee, and Cardigan 
Bay. 

6. Solway Firth, part of the boundary between 
England and Scotland, is an inlet running far into 
the land, and noted for its tides. When the tide 
has ebbed, long stretches of bare sand are seen, and 
travellers can cross from shore to shore. But this is 
often very dangerous, for the tide returns with the 

speed of a race-horse. 
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7. Morecambe Bay, like Solway Firth, runs far 
into the land. Its waters are also very shallow, and 
its extensive sands are left dry by the receding tide. 
This inlet cuts Lancashire into two parts, and stretches 
as far inland as to Westmoreland. 

8. The Mersey is not the largest, but it is, after 
the Thames, the most important river-inlet in En- 
gland. Liverpool, the second sea-port in Great Brit- 
ain stands on its banks. Heavily-laden ships from 
all parts of the world may be seen in its harbour. 
Great cargoes of cotton and wool are constantly arriv- 
ing here for the mills of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

9. The Dee enters the Irish Sea a few miles to 
the west of the Mersey. Once it was a river of 
commercial importance, and Chester was a well- 
known port before Liverpool was a port at all. 
Now the Dee is so choked by sand-banks that only 
small vessels can enter it. 

10. Cardigan Bay washes the greater part of the 
western shores of Wales. It forms a long bend or 
curve, surrounded by hills and mountains. Not 
having even a single good harbour, no town of any 
size or importance is found on its shores. 

11. Passing through St. George's Channel we 

reach Milford Haven, one of the many inlets in the 

deeply indented coast of Pembrokeshire. It is the 

finest harbour inlet in Britain. Yet so difficult is the 

approach to it on the land side, that it was of little 

use till railways were carried to it. It may some 

day become a place of importance, as vessels could 

sail to and from it in a straigVvt eom^^ ^^xci^ "^^^ 

Atlantic Ocean. 

(rae) ^ 
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12. On the south of Wales is Bristol Channel, the 
widest inlet on the coasts of England. Into it flow the 
waters of the Severn. This Channel is remarkable 
for its high tides, which, meeting with the current of 
the river, form a high tide- wave, called the " bore." 

ar-rlv-ing 
At-lan-tic 
Car^-gan 
Ches-ter 
con-stant-ly 
d&n-ger-ous 



Eii-gland 

ex-ten-sive 

heav-i-ly 

im-port-ance 

Im-port^ant 

Ire-land 



Mer-sey 

More^ambe 

nar-row-est 

Pem-broke-shire 

rail-ways 

re-mark^a-ble 



Sol-way 

straight 

stretches 

Thames 

trav^l-ler 

West-more-land 



Bound-a-ry, division. 
Cargoes, ship-loads. 
Com-mer^iaJ, trading ; business. 

Cur^rent, flow. 

£bbed, gone back. 

Eii-gliBh, belonging to England. 



In-dent^d, broken. 
Op-pO-8ite, facing. 

Prin^i-pal, chief. 
Re-c5d-ing, going back. 
Shal-low, low. 
Welsh, belonging to Wales. 



SUMMARY.— The Irish Sea is almost surrounded by England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. Its outlets to the Atlantic are the 
North Channel and St. George's Channel. Solway Firth is part of 
the boundary between England and Scotland. Morecambe Bay cuts 
Lancashire into two parts. Liverpool, the great cotton port, is on the 
Mersey. The mouth of the Dee is choked by sand-banks. Cardigan 
Bay washes the greater part of Western Wales. Milford Haven is the 
finest harbour in Britain. Bristol Channel, famous for its high-tide 
wave, receives the waters of the Severn. 



EXERCISE.— Draio a Map of the Irish Sea. 



14. THE KING AND THE MILLEE. 

1. There dwelt a miller hale and bold 
Beside the river Dee ; 
He worked and sang from mom to night — 

No lark more blithe than he ; 
And this the burden of his song 
For ever used to be, 
" I envy nobody — no, not 1 1 
And nobody envies me \" 
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2. "Thou'rt wrong, my friend," said old King Hal — 

" Thou'rt wrong as wrong can be ; 
For could my heart be light as thine, 

I'd gladly change with thee. 
And tell me now what makes thee sing 

With voice so loud and free. 
While I am sad, though I'm the king. 

Beside the river Dee." 

3. The miller smiled, and doffed his cap : — 

" I earn my bread," quoth he ; 
" I love my wife, I love my friends, 
I love my children three ; 
I owe no penny I cannot pay, 

I thank the river Dee, 
That turns the mill that grinds the com 
To feed my babes and me." 

4. "Good friend," said Hal, and sighed the while, 

" Farewell ! and happy be ; 
But say no more, if thou'dst be true. 

That no one envies thee : 
Thy mealy cap is worth my crown ; 

Thy mill, my kingdom's fee ; — 
Such men as thou are England's boast, 

O miller of the Dee ! " 



Chables Mackat. 



Blithe, gay ; cheerful. 
Bur-den, subject of. 
Dee. (See page 33.) 
Dolfed, took off. 
Earn, work for. 
Faxe^well, good-bye. 
Pee, value ; worth. 



Hal, Henry. 

Hale, healthy. 

I'd, I would. 

I'm, I am. 

Quoth, said 

Thou'rt, thou art. 

Thou'dst, thou wouldsi 



CAPES AND ISLANDa 





(/:<i<7i Squ.ire is 100 tni/es.) 



\ Kent. 



CAPES. 
///<• -^oj/ Coast. 
FUnibonragh Head (,,. 37) } Yorkshire. 

Spnrn Head i|>. 37) / 

Lowntoft NeH ii>. 38) Suffolk. 

The Naze Hssex. 

North Forel&nd 

Bonth ForeUnd 

On the South Coast. 

Dvngeneu (p. 39) Kent 

;«f«»^y H?~l(p.») ■• • I Sussex. 

BelMftBill / 

NMdles (p. 4a» Isle of Wight. 

St. Alban'i Head ) no«et 

Btert Point Devon. 

Uaard Point (p. 4.V ComwalL 

Om the n 'est Coast. 

XMad'sSud (p. 46) Cornwall 

WutUndMat Devon. 



, Worm'BHaad Glamorgan. 

81 Davld'B Head Pembroke. 

I Holyhead Anglesey. 

Great Onne'i Head Denbigh. 

St. Bees Head Cumberland. 



ISLANDS. 
In tlie North Sea. 
Holy Ide and Fame Ides (p. 46), off Northum- 

bcrkind. 
Sheppey, off Kent. 

/ft the Engiish Chanrui. 
Isle of ^Hght (p. 60), off Hampshire. 
Bdlly Isles (p. 63). off Cornwall 

In the Irish Sea. 



(p. 66), a Welsh County. 
ULe ol Man Vp- Tot, almost equally distant from 
EnxVaxid. >N dies, InS^d, uv^k, ^cnK^uA. 
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15. FLAMBOEOUGH HEAD AND SPUBN HEAD. 

1. As ships sail along the coast of Yorkshire 
they comQ in sight of Flamborough Head, the most 
striking headland on the east coast of England. 

2. It is a bold, rocky promontory, rising to a 
height of four hundred and fifty feet above the 
level of the sea. Composed of limestone of a snowy 
whiteness, the constant beating of the waves has 
formed in it great caverns, where in summer thou- 
sands of sea-birds build their nests. 

3. The name Flamborough Head tells us of the 
far-off times when beacon-fires used to flame on its 
summit to warn sailors of their danger in approach- 
ing so wild a coast. 

4. A light-house now stands on the edge of the 
cliff. Its light may be seen, on a clear night, from 
a distance of thirty-seven miles. 

5. South of Flamborough Head is Spurn Head, 
a long strip of sand and shingle, which forms a 
peninsula at the mouth of the Humber. Spurn 
Head is so very dangerous to shipping that two 
light-houses have been built on it ; and near it a 
light-ship is moored, on which a gong is sounded 
during foggy weather. 

6. The coast near Spurn Head is low and flat, 
and has undergone great changes. During the last 
five hundred years several villages have been covered 
by the sea. 

7. Bit by bit the waves of the sea are still 
advancing, and other parts of the coast are being 
washed away. Yet the people 'w\vo \\n^ \v^x^x<?s«skxsv 
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to the last. Some of them refuse to leave till the 
Hpray of the storm dashes against the windows and 
the doors of their houses. 

8. Lowestoft Ness is a lofty cliff on the coast of 
Suffolk, it is the most easterly point of land in 
On^at Britain, and it takes its name from the town 
of Lowestoft, which is built on the cliff overlooking 
the Hvn. 

0. All along this coast the waves have been at 
work for centuries, and large portions of land have 
boi^n swallowed up by the sea. About one thou- 
sand years ago Dunwich, a large and important 
city, having a bishop and twelve churches, stood a 
mile and a half from the shore. Where is it now ? 
Only a few houses bearing its name help to remind 
us that it has been swept away. 



height 
Im-port^t 

Lowestoft 



pen-in^u-la 

por'tions 

ship^ping 

Spurn 

strlk-ing 



sum-mit 

swal-lowed 

un-der-gone' 

vU-lage 

white^ness 



Oom-posed', made. 
Head-land, cape. 

Moored, anchored, fastened. 
Proin^<40-I7, high cape. 
Shiik^lO, small roouid stones. 



vNvwt v>f Yv»k«hw^ HeiinvW'toK* to dauuie its summit ; now 
a l^t-hvHist£> slijUMU otu tlM» vxf the cliff. S|huii He«d forms a 
l^miusuU al th*? n^Hith v>f Ih* Humb*fr. The coast near this cape is 

^1 aiKl the sea has c\>Yereil lar^ ^^^nk^ks of it. Lonrestoft 
i» the nK>sl easlerty ikhuI laud in Oreai Brttauau 
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16. DUNGENESS AND BEACHT HEAD. 

1. The link which unites the North Sea and the 
English Channel is Dover Strait — that silver 
streak which for so many hundreds of years has 
guarded our island home. 

2. In this narrow strait the tidal wave from the 
north and the tidal wave from the south, both 
branches of the great tidal wave of the Atlantic, 
meet off the coast of Kent. 

3. At Dungeness they both seem to turn back, 
unable to proceed further against each other. This 
causes them to leave there the sand and stones and 
shells which they have washed away from other 
parts of the shore. 

4. In this way a cape has been formed of shingle, 
which stretches about four miles into the sea. 
Every year it advances about twenty feet further 
seaward ; and a light-house, which was one hundred 
yards from low-water mark when it was built, is 
being left high and dry on the shore. 

5. The name Dungeness, or Dangerness, mean- 
ing Cape Danger, was given to this cape because so 
many ships had been wrecked upon it. 

6. About thirty miles west from Dungeness is 
the bold, rocky promontory of Beachy Head, rising 
to a height of five hundred feet above the sea. 
From the top of its chalk cliffs the coast of France 
may be seen on a clear day. 

7. On these shores, the samphire, a plant used as 
a pickle, is found in great abundance. But though 
it grows on sea-side cliffs, it is TieveT e.ON^\^^\>r3 
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THE RABfPHIRB ON THE CLIFF. 



sea. A knowledge of this fact once saved the lives 
of three shipwrecked men. 

8. One stormy night a vessel was wrecked oflf 
Beachy Head, and three sailors were thrown by 
the waves on to a ledge of rock. They held on 
for some time, but they felt that they were not 
yet out of danger, for the rising tide came up 
higher and higher, and covered the place on 
which they stood. They feared that they might 
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at any moment be washed into the raging 
waters. 

9. They could not climb up the steep rocks, and 
so they decided to leap again into the sea, hoping 
that the waves might cast them ashore at some 
safer place. 

10. While they were speaking, one of them felt 
his foot slip, and to save himself he caught hold of 
a weed which grew on the rock. A flash of light- 
ning showed him that he held a piece of samphire 
in his hand. 

11. "Thank God, mates, we are safe!" he cried, 
holding out the plant which he had found on the 
rock. " Let us stay where we are ; the tide will 
not cover us." And so it was ; they remained on 
that ledge of rock till morning, when they were 
seen and rescued. 

a-Bhore^ Do^yer height pro-ceed' speak-ing 

At-lan-tic Dun-ge-ness knowledge prom^n-to-ry stretch-es 
Beach-7 Ell-glish lightening re-mained'' yes^sel 
coY^ered for-ther pic-kle sam-phire wrecked 



A-bun^ance, plenty. 
De-C^d^ed, made up their minds. 
Link, joining part. 
Bested, saved. 



Sea-ward, towards the sea. 
ShiiL-gle, small round stones. 
TId-al, caused by the tide. 
U-nites', joins. 



SUMMARY. — Dungeness, or Dangemess, means " Cai)e Danger." 
It is so called because so many ships have been wrecked upon it. 
This cape is formed of sand, stones, and shells, washed up by the sea. 
Every year it advances seaward. Beachy Head is a bold, rocky prom- 
ontory, about five hundred feet high. 



EXERCISE,— Draw a Map of the South Coast of England^ and mark 
the Capes, 
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17. THE NEEDLES-PORTLAND BILL- 
LIZARD POINT. 

1. On the west side of the Isle of Wight there is 
a cape called the Needles. It is so called because 
here are three tall, pointed rocks, which rise to a 
considerable height above the sea. 

2. These rocks are composed of chalk, and are 
being gradually washed away ; for the great waves 
of the Atlantic Ocean find their way up the English 
Channel, and break on this coast with terrible force. 

8. As a protection to passing vessels, a light- 
house has been erected on the outer part of the 
farthest rock. This light-house is more than one 
hundred feet high, and yet, notwithstanding its 
height, its highest windows have often been broken 
by stones cast up by the waves. 

4. The Needles passage, though so dangerous, is 
regarded as the grandest and most fitting approach 
to England. One writer says : " There is something 
imposing in entering England by this strait. I 
afterwards entered at Dover in a packet from Calais, 
my eye fixed upon the sentinels as they slowly 
paced the heights; but the Dover clifis, bold as 
they are, did not equal the passage through the 
Needles." 

5. The. point of Portland Island is called Portland 
Bill. This so-called island is really a peninsula; 
for it is an island only at very high tides. It is 
connected with the mainland by a pebble ridge 
caUed Chesil Bank, more than ten miles long, and 
at no place more than half a mile broad. 
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6. Portland is famous for its building-stone, of 
which there are scores of quarries in the island. 

7. Further west, the south coast is exposed to 
heavy gales ; and the rocky cliffs are so pierced and 
crumbled by the waves that they are full of coves 
and caverns. 

8. The most southerly cape in England is Lizard 
Point. It is the last English land se^TiV^ 'sajXsst^ 
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12. On the south of Wales is Bristol Channel, the 
widest inlet on the coasts of England. Into it flow the 
waters of the Severn. This Channel is remarkable 
for its high tides, which, meeting with the current of 
the river, form a high tide-wave, called the " bore." 



ar-rlv-ing 

At-lan^tic 

€ar^i-gan 

Ches-ter 

con-stant-ly 

dftn-ger-ous 



Eii-gland 

ex-ten-sive 

heav-i-ly 

im-port-ance 

im-port^ant 

Ire-land 



Mer-sey 

More-cambe 

nar-row-est 

Pem-broke-shlre 

raU-ways 

re-mark-a-ble 



Sol-way 

straight 

stretches 

Thames 

trav^l-ler 

West-more-land 



Bound-a-ry, division. 

Car^goes, ship-loads. 

Com-mer^ial, trading ; business. 

Cur-rent, flow. 

£bbed, gone back. 

Eii-glish, belonging to England. 



In-dent-ed, broken. 
Op-po-site, facing. 

Prin^i-pal, chief. 
Re-C§d-ing, going back. 
Shal-low, low. 
Welsh, belonging to Wales. 



SUMMARY. — The Irish Sea is almost surrounded by England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. Its outlets to the Atlantic are the 
North Channel and St. George's Channel. Solway Firth is part of 
the boundary between England and Scotland. Morecambe Bay cuts 
Lancashire into two parts. Liverpool, the great cotton port, is on the 
Mersey. The mouth of the Dee is choked by sand-banks. Cardigan 
Bay washes the greater part of Western Wales. Milford Haven is the 
finest harbom* in Britain. Bristol Channel, famous for its high-tide 
wave, receives the waters of the Severn. 



EXERCISE— Draio a Map of the Irish Sea. 



14. THE KING AND THE MILLER. 

1. There dwelt a miller hale and bold 
Beside the river Dee ; 
He worked and sang from mom to night — 

No lark more blithe than he ; 
And this the burden of his song 
For ever used to be, 
" I envy nobody — no, not I ! 
And nobody envies me ! " 
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2. "Thou'rt wrong, my friend," said old King Hal — 

" Thou'rt wrong as wrong can be ; 
For could my heart be light as thine, 

I'd gladly change with thee. 
And tell me now what makes thee sing 

With voice so loud and free. 
While I am sad, though I'm the king, 

Beside the river Dee." 

3. The miller smiled, and doffed his cap : — 

" I earn my bread," quoth he ; 
" I love my wife, I love my friends, 
I love my children three ; 
I owe no penny I cannot pay, 

I thank the river Dee, 
That turns the mill that grinds the com 
To feed my babes and me." 

4. "Good friend," said Hal, and sighed the while. 

Farewell ! and happy be ; 
But say no more, if thou'dst be true. 

That no one envies thee : 
Thy mealy cap is worth my crown ; 

Thy mill, my kingdom's fee ; — 
Such men as thou are England's boast. 



O miller of the Dee ! " 



Chakles Mackay. 



Blithe, gay ; cheerful. 
Bur-den, subject of. 
Dee. (See page 33.) 
Doffed, took oflf. 
Earn, work for. 
Fare-weU, good-bye. 
Pee, value ; worth. 



Quoth, said. 
Thou'rt, thou art. 
Thou'dst, thou wouldfit 



Hal, Henry. 
Hale, healthy. 
I'd, I would. 
I'm, I am. 
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XtoKkM 
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15. FLAMBOEOTTOH HEAD AND SFUEN HEAD. 

1. As ships sail along the coast of Yorkshire 
they come in sight of Flamborough Head, the most 
striking headland on the east coast of England. 

2. It is a bold, rocky promontory, rising to a 
height of four hundred and fifty feet above the 
level of the sea. Composed of limestone of a snowy 
whiteness, the constant beating of the waves has 
formed in it great caverns, where in summer thou- 
sands of sea-birds build their nests. 

3. The name Flamborough Head tells us of the 
far-off times when beacon-fires used to flame on its 
summit to warn sailors of their danger in approach- 
ing so wild a coast. 

4. A light-house now stands on the edge of the 
cliff. Its light may be seen, on a clear night, from 
a distance of thirty-seven miles. 

5. South of Flamborough Head is Spurn Head, 
a long strip of sand and shingle, which forms a 
peninsula at the mouth of the Humber. Spurn 
Head is so very dangerous to shipping that two 
light-houses have been built on it ; and near it a 
light-ship is moored, on which a gong is sounded 
during foggy weather. 

6. The coast near Spurn Head is low and flat, 
and has undergone great changes. During the last 
five hundred years several villages have been covered 
by the sea. 

7. Bit by bit the waves of the sea are still 
advancing, and other parts of the coast are being 
washed away. Yet the people who live Ket^ x<?ii\s\aksv 
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to the last. Some of them refuse to leave till the 
spray of the storm dashes against the windows and 
the doors of their houses. 

8. Lowestoft Ness is a lofty cliff on the coast of 
Suffolk. It is the most easterly point of land in 
Great Britain, and it takes its name from the town 
of Lowestoft, which is built on the cliff overlooking 
the sea. 

9. All along this coast the waves have been at 
work for centuries, and large portions of land have 
been swallowed up by the sea. About one thou- 
sand years ago Dunwich, a large and important 
city, having a bishop and twelve churches, stood a 
mile and a half from the shore. Where is it now ? 
Only a few houses bearing its name help to remind 
us that it has been swept away. 



ap-proach-ing 

dis^tance 

Dun-wich 

dflr^ing 

Flam-bor-ougli 



height 

im-port^ant 

lev^l 

Lowe-stoft 

o-ver-look-ing 



pen-in-su-la 

por-tions 

ship-ping 

Spurn 

strlk-ing 



sum-mit 

swal-lowed 

Tin-der-gone' 

vil-lage 

white-nesB 



Ad-vanc^ing, coming nearer. 
Bea^on-flres, warning fires. 
Bishop, chief clergyman. 
Cairns, holes. 
Cen-tu-ries, hundreds of years. 



Ck>m-posed^, made. 
Head-land, high cape. 
Moored, anchored, fastened. 
Prom-on-to-ry, high cape. 
Shifi-gle, small round stones. 



SUMMARY. — Flamborough Head is a bold, rocky promontory, on 
the coast of Yorkshire. Beacon-fires used to flame on its summit ; now 
a light-house stands on the edge of the cliff. Spurn Head forms a 
peninsula at the mouth of the Humber. The coast near this cape is 
low and flat, and the sea has covered large portions of it. Lowestoft 
Ness is the most easterly point of land in Great Britain. 



^-^-^HCISS.'—Draw a Map of tht East Coast of EnglaTivd, aivjd. tiMsxk 
Capes. 
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16. DUNGENESS AND BEACHT HEAD. 

1. The link which unites the North Sea and the 
English Channel is Dover Strait — that silver 
streak " which for so many hundreds of years has 
guarded our island home. 

2. In this narrow strait the tidal wave from the 
north and the tidal wave from the south, both 
branches of the great tidal wave of the Atlantic, 
meet off the coast of Kent. 

8. At Dungeness they both seem to turn back, 
unable to proceed further against each other. This, 
causes them to leave there the sand and stones and 
shells which they have washed away from other 
parts of the shore. 

4. In this way a cape has been formed of shingle, 
which stretches about four miles into the sea. 
Every year it advances about twenty feet further 
seaward ; and a light-house, which was one hundred 
yards from low-water mark when it was built, is 
being left high and dry on the shore. 

5. The name Dungeness, or Dangerness, mean- 
ing Cape Danger, was given to this cape because so 
many ships had been wrecked upon it. 

6. About thirty miles west from Dungeness is 
the bold, rocky promontory of Beachy Head, rising 
to a height of five hundred feet above the sea. 
From the top of its chalk cliffs the coast of France 
may be seen on a clear day. 

7. On these shores, the samphire, a plant used as 
a pickle, is found in great abundaivc^. "^w^* >i>w:svy^ 
it grows on sea-side cliffs, it is neven eoN^x^^V^ 
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THE RAMPHIRE ON THE CLIFF. 



sea. A knowledge of this fact once saved the lives 
of three shipwrecked men. 

8. One stormy night a vessel was wrecked oflF 
Beachy Head, and three sailors were thrown by 
the waves on to a ledge of rock. They held on 
for some time, but they felt that they were not 
yet out of danger, for the rising tide came up 
higher and higher, and covered the place on 
which they stood. They ieared ttvaX. VJcve^ 
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at any moment be washed into the raging 
waters. 

9. They could not climb up the steep rocks, and 
so they decided to leap again into the sea, hoping 
that the waves might cast them ashore at some 
safer place. 

10. While they were speaking, one of them felt 
his foot slip, and to save himself he caught hold of 
a weed which grew on the rock. A flash of light- 
ning showed him that he held a piece of samphire 
in his hand. 

11. "Thank God, mates, we are safe!" he cried, 
holding out the plant which he had found on the 
rock. " Let us stay where we are ; the tide will 
not cover us." And so it was ; they remained on 
that ledge of rock till morning, when they were 
seen and rescued. 

a-Bhore' Do^ver height pro-ceed^ speak^ing 

At-laa-tic Dun-ge-nesB knowl^ge prom^n-to-ry stretches 
Beach-y English Ught-nlng re-mained' ves^sel 
coY^ered fur-ther plc-kle sam-phlre wrecked 



A-1ran^ance, plenty. 
De-dd^ed, made up their minds. 
Link, joining part. 
Bested, saved. 



Sea^ward, towards the sea. 
ShiiL-gle, small round stones. 
Tld^, caused by the tide. 
U-nites^ joins. 



SUMMARY,— DwageneBBf or Dangerness, means "Cape Danger." 
It is so called because so many ships have been wrecked upon it. 
This cape is formed of sand, stones, and shells, washed up by the sea. 
Every year it advances seaward. Beachy Head is a bold, rocky prom- 
ontory, about five hundred feet high. 



EXERCISE.— Draw a Map of the Smth Coast of Englaud, axv.d. •nv.QitV. 
the Capes, 
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17. THE NEEDLES-PORTLAND BILL- 
LIZARD POINT. 

1. On the west side of the Isle of Wight there is 
a cape called the Needles. It is so called because 
here are three tall, pointed rocks, wMch rise to a 
considerable height above the sea. 

2. These rocks are composed of chalk, and are 
being gradually washed away ; for the great waves 
of the Atlantic Ocean find their way up the English 
Channel, and break on this coast with terrible force. 

3. As a protection to passing vessels, a light- 
house has been erected on the outer part of the 
farthest rock. This light-house is more than one 
hundred feet high, and yet, notwithstanding its 
height, its highest windows have often been broken 
by stones cast up by the waves. 

4. The Needles passage, though so dangerous, is 
regarded as the grandest and most fitting approach 
to England. One writer says : " There is something 
imposing in entering England by this strait. I 
afterwards entered at Dover in a packet from Calais, 
my eye fixed upon the sentinels as they slowly 
paced the heights ; but the Dover clifis, bold as 
they are, did not equal the passage through the 
Needles." 

5. The. point of Portland Island is called Portland 
Bill. This so-called island is really a peninsula; 
for it is an island only at very high tides. It is 
connected with the mainland by a pebble ridge 
called Chesil Bank, more than ten miles long, and 

no place more than half a \)to^^. 
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6. Portland is famous for its building-stone, of 
which there are scores of quarries in the island. 

7. Further west, the south coast is exposed to 
heavy gales ; and the rocky cliffs are so pierced and 
crumbled by the waves that they are full of coves 
and caverns. 

8. The most southerly cape iiv Erv^VaxA Ss. liaast^ 
Toint It is the Jast English land ^^^ixVj 
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going south, when they have passed out of the En- 
glish Channel. Two light-houses on this point warn 
sailors not to approach too near a coast on which 
they can expect little help. The cliff's are so high 
that no boat could be sent out to bring any one 
from a sinking ship. 

ap-proach' crum-bled heights peb^ble re-gard^d 

caverns en-ter-ing Liz-ard pierced sailers 

Ches^il e-qual Nee^es Port^land south^-ly 

con-sid^r-a-ble grandest pas^sage pro-tec-tion ter-ri-ble 



Cal^S, the French port nearest En- 
gland. 
Com-posed^ made. 
Con-nect^d, joined. 
E-rect^d, built. 
Im-pGs-ing, very striking. 



Main-land, the larger of two portions 

of land. 
Paced, walked. 

Pack-et, passenger and mail boat. 
Quar-ries, places where stones are dug. 
Sen-ti-neis, soldiers on guard. 



SUMMARY. — The Needles are three tall, pointed rocks, on the west 
side of the Isle of Wight. Portland Bill is the point of Portland Island. 
Portland is famous for its building-stone. Lizard Point is the most 
southerly cape in England. 

^XFRCISE—Descfribt the poaitioiis oj tKe Needlea, Portland BUlf and 
I^ard jPoint, in your own words. 
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18. HEAVING THE LEAD. 

1. For England when with favouring gale 

Our gallant ship up Channel steered, 
And, scudding under easy sail, 

The high blue western land appeared. 
To heave the lead the seaman sprung, 
And to the pilot cheerily sung, 

"By the deep — nine." 

2. And bearing up to gain the port. 

Some well-known object kept in view, — 
An abbey tower, the harbour fort, 

Or beacon to the vessel true, — 
While yet the lead the seaman flung. 
And to the pilot cheerily sung, 

" By the mark — seven." 

3. And as the much-loved shore we near. 

With transport we behold the roof 
Where dwells a friend or partner dear. 

Of faith and love a matchless proof. 
The lead once more the seaman flung. 
And to the watchful pilot sung, 

"Quarter less — five." 

4. Now to her berth the ship draws nigh ; 

We shorten sail — she feels the tide. 
" Stand clear the cable !" is the cry ; 
The anchor 's gone, we safely ride ; 
The watch is set, and through the night 
We hear the seaman with delight 

Proclaim— "All's well." 



Beav^iBgr the lead, taking sound- | shipianearingXivft^tiat^.— 
fags to and the depth of water when a I flve = f at\ioma ol "w»X«t. 
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19. LAND'S END. 

1. Facing the broad Atlantic, Land's End is the 
most westerly point of England. Standing on the 
rocks at the extremity of this cape, and looking 
west, we see the great ocean spread out before us. 
A ship starting from this point, and sailing west- 
ward in a straight line, would not again reach land 
until it touched the shores of America, more than 
two thousand miles away. 

2. The coast of Cornwall is rugged, and terrible 
storms often beat against its rock-bound shores. 
Here the billows come tumbling in, and break in 
thunder at the base of the cliffs, dashing the spray 
nearly to their summit. Many noble ships have 
been wrecked on this wild coast, and hundreds of 
lives have been lost. 

8. Land's End consists of a mass of granite, which 
extends, in a lofty ridge about sixty feet high, far 
into the sea. Not only is the shore itself rocky, 
but large rocks rise out of the sea on every side. 
In all directions are seen rocks of various forms 
and sizes, some of which appear like ruined castles 
and towers. 

4. About two miles from Land's End lie the 
Longship's Rocks, on which a light-house has been 
built. Here the full force of the Atlantic falls in 
all its fury, and sometimes during a storm the 
waves rise high above the light-house and sweep 
with such violence against it that the lantern panes 
^re often shattered. 
5. Near Land's End ttiexe \s, n^SjO^ ^ 



land's end. 
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remarkable sign-board. On the east side, facing 
the land, there are these words, — 



THE LAST INN 
IN ENGLAND. 



And on the west side, facing the Atlantic Ocean, the 
traveller reads, — 



THE FIRST INN 
IN ENGLAND. 



6. A few years ago two visitors had a strange 
adventure on this coast. When they were wander- 
ing about on the beach one evening, the tide hemmed 
them in. They managed, however, to climb out of 
its reach, on to the ledge of a rock. 

7. A coastguardsman discovered them ; but it was 
found impossible to draw them up the face of the 
cliff. Food was lowered to them, and they had to 
make the best of their position till the tide ebbed 
and again left the shore bare. 



man^e m-ined vl^-lence 
po-sl-tion ter^ri-ble wan^er-ing 
rug^ged trav^-ler wrecked 



A-me]<l-ca ex-tends' 
di-rec^tion im-pos-sl-ble 
difl-cov^ered Ian-tern 

Ad-ven-tnre, accident. 
Bil-lows, large waves. 
Ez-trem-i-ty, end; edge. 
Gbran-ite, -very hard stone. 

SUMMARY. — Land's End is the most westerly point of England. 
It consists of a mass of granite about sixty feet high, which is washed 
by the Atlantic Ocean. 

EXERCISE. — Describe a visit to the 8ca-8idc, aud 8ay aomellwtv^ q^jwiX 
wAat may be seen there. 



Hemmed, closed around. 
Most west^-ly, farthest west. 
Re-mark^-ble, unusual. 
Sliat^tered, broken to pieces. 
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20. LIGHT-HOUSES AND LIGHT-SHIPS. 



1. Far across the water, do 
pillar rising above the waves ? 



you see that tall 
It is a light-house. 
If you have never 
seen one, you 
ought to know 
what alight-house 
is like, seeing that 
you live on an 
island surrounded 
by them. 

2. Alight-house 
is generally a tall 
round tower built 
on the coast, or 
on a rock off the 
coast washed by 
the sea. 

3. There are 
more than two 
hundred light- 
houses round the 
coasts of England. 
These light-houses 
are of different 
sizes; they show 
different kinds of 

lights ; and they are built in different positions. 

4. In one place there is a noble tower on a rocky 
jDromontory, with a light which can be seen at a 
distance of twenty to thiiiy tcvtI^, 'l\vfcTv ^xvd 




LIGHT-HOUSES AND LIGHT-SHIPS. 
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another light- house in a lower position, the light of 
which can be seen only for a few miles, — in some 
cases but five or six. Next we see one built on a 
rock far out at sea. 

5. Sailors know the different light-houses by 
their lights. Some are fixed, and shine constantly, 
like a bright star. Others move round and round, 
throwing over the sea a bright ray of light, and 
then dying out, to reappear again directly. Some 
have coloured lights, such as red, blue, or green. 

6. All through the long night, while we are 
sleeping in our beds, these lights are sending forth 
their messages across the waste of waters. And 
how different those messages are! — some point out 
a safe refuge from danger ; others warn against 
danger nigh, and tell of some perilous rock or 
sand-bank on which a storm-driven vessel would 
surely perish. 

7. But there are many dangerous places where 
light-houses cannot be erected, and yet lights must 
be shown. Here light-ships are used. At a distance 
they have the appearance of an ordinary vessel, but 
on a nearer view a great difference is seen. 

8. The light-ship floats, but it does not move 
away ; and one of its short stout masts, 'without 
sails, is surmounted by a large ball. Lanterns in 
which lamps are fixed are hung round the mast. 
The ship is also provided with several small cannon 
and a gong. 

9. A light-ship is usually fastened to an iron 
chain which lies along the sea-bed. M» <^ 
this chain there is an anchor, wTaida. tsl^'^c^ 




A LIGHT SHIP. 

two tons. Seldom have any of our light-ships 
broken loose from their moorings, and not one of 
them has ever suffered shipwreck. 



ap-pear-ance dan-ger-ous fastened or-di-na-ry sev^r-al 
colour dlf^fer-ent gen-er-al-ly po-sl-tion suf^fered 

con-stant-ly e-rect^ed mes^sag-es pro-vld^d u^u-al-ly 



Afi^hor, iron hook to hold a ship. 
Can-non, guns. 

Gk>ng, kind of drum, made of metal. 
Per-il-OUS, dangerous. 



Prom-on-to-ry, high cape, headland. 
Re-ap-pear', appear again. 
Ref^Uge, shelter. 
Sur-mount-ed, topped. 



SUMMAEY.—Jji^ht-houBea and light-ships are placed around our 
coasts to guide sailors in the night. Light-houses are of different sizes, 
they show different kinds of lights, and they are built in different 
Xwsitions. Light-ships are placed near dangerous places where light- 
houses cannot be built. 



EJ[BJtCISE. — Describe a Light-hx>ust in your oidti loorcite. If you have 
seen one, or been inside one, tell ahovX it. 



THE EDDYSTONE LIGHT-HOUSEL 
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21. THE EDDYSTONE LIGHT-HOUSE. 

1. About fourteen miles south of Plymouth, and 
ten from the Cornish coast, lies a perilous reef of 
rocks, against which the long rolling swell of the 
Atlantic dashes with terrible force, and breaks up 
into those swirling eddies from which the reef is 
named — the Eddystone. 

2. On these treacherous rocks many a gallant 
vessel has foundered and gone down within sight 
of the shore it had scarcely left or had almost 
reached. 

3. Nearly two hundred years ago, in 1696, 
Henry Winstanley built the first Eddystone light- 
house. It was made of timber, and looked not 
unlike a Chinese pagoda. But though the lantern 
rose sixty feet above the rock, the waves rose 
higher still and soon put out the light. 

4. Not to be beaten, Winstanley raised the 
tower to a height of one hundred and twenty feet. 
People said that this was not safe ; but the builder 
had so much confidence in his work that he declared 
his wish to be in it during some great storm. Once 
when he was there his wish was granted. A 
terrible storm came on during the night, and the 
tall tower and its builder were swept away. 

5. The second Eddystone light-house was built in 
1708 by John Rudyerd. It was a strong tower of 
wood and stone, which lasted till 1755, when it was 
destroyed by fire. 

6. Four jea.rs later John Smeatoiv 
third light-house, which has stood 
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THE EDDYSTONE LIGHT-HOUSE. 




winstanlky's light-house (1676). 



strong was this building, and so well did it with- 
stand the storm, that it appeared as if it would last 
for generations. But it was found that though the 
building was still good, the rock on which it stood 
was being undermined by the action of the waves. 
7. In 1879 the fouiidal\oiv-B»\)OT^% fourth 
light-house was laid on one oi t\ve xod^^ ^cs>^V Wvtj 



THE EDDYSTONE LKIHT-IIOVSP:. 
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THE NEW EDDVbXUNE LIUHT-HULHK (li^2). 



yards from the old light-house. This building was 
completed in 1882. 

8. The light is a white, double-flashing, half- 
minute light, and it can be seen in clear weather 
from a distance of seventeen and a half miles. 

9. Two larg-e bells are fixed Mivi\^T ^Jcv^ X^yx^^T^- 
gallery, each of which weighs twotow^s. 



64 THE MARINERS OP ENGLAND. 

are sounded during foggy weather twice, in quick 
succession, every half -minute. 

10. Around the top of the wall of the room 
beneath the lantern is inscribed the text adopted by 
Smeaton for his building : — 

" Except the Lord build the house, they labour in 
vain that build it" — Psalm cxxvii. 1. 



com-plgt^d de-stroyed' flash-ing per-U-ous ter-ri-ble 

con-fl-dence doub^le fog^gy Rud-yerd im-der-mlned' 

Com-ish ed-dies gal-lant sev^n-teen weather 

de-clared' Ed-dy-stone gal-ler-y Sxneat^n Win-stan-ley 



A-dopt^d, used. 
Chl-nese', belonging to China. 
Foun-da^tion, first ; bottom. 
Foun-dered, gone down. 
Gen-er-a-tions, lives of many men. 



In-scribed', written. 
Pa-go-da, temple. 
SllC-ces-Sion, one after another. 
Swirl-ing, going round and round. 
l]Ceach^r-ous, deceitful. 



SUMMARY.— The Eddystone reef of rocks is about fourteen miles 
south of Plymouth. In 1696 Winstanley built the first Eddystone 
light-house. It was swept away in a storm. Rudyerd built the second 
light-house here in 1708. In 1755 it was burned down. Smeaton 's light- 
house stood from 1759 to 1882. The new light-house stands on a rock 
about forty yards from the old one. 

EXERCISE.— Tell the story of WinMardep^s Light-house in your own 
toords. 



22. THE MABINEES OF ENGLAND. 

1. Ye mariners of England ! 

Who guard our native seas, 
Whose flag has braved a thousand years 

The battle and the breeze, 
Your glorious standard launch again, 

To match another foe. 
And sweep through the deep 

While the stormy tempests blow ; 
While the battle rages \oiv^ axvd Voxxd, 
And the stormy tempests 



THE MARINERS OF ENGLAND. 

2. The spirits of your fathers 

Shall start from every wave ! 
For the deck it was their field of fame, 

And Ocean was their grave : 
Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell 

Your manly hearts shall glow, 
As ye sweep through the deep 

While the stormy tempests blow ; 
While the battle rages long and loud, 

And the stormy tempests blow. 

3. Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep ; 
Her march is o'er the mountain waves, 

Her home is on the deep : 
With thunders from her native oak 

She quells the floods below. 
As they roar on the shore 

When the stormy tempests blow ; 
When the battle rages long and loud. 

And the stormy tempests blow. 

4. The meteor-flag of England 

Shall yet terrific bum, 
Till danger's troubled night depart, 

And the star of peace return. 
Then, then, ye ocean- warriors ! 

Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name. 

When the storm has ceased to blow ; 
When the fiery fight is heard no more. 

And the storm has ceased to blow. 

Thomas Campbell. 
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RUINS OF THE ABBEY OP LINDISFARNE. 



23. HOLT ISLAND AND THE FABNE ISLANDS. 

1. At the north-east corner of England there is 
a small island called Holy Island. It received this 
name because there dwelt on it, more than a thousand 
years ago, a missionary named Aidan, who had come 
from lona, the island home of St. Columba. 

2. Oswald, the King of Northumbria, was so 
wishful to help the missionary, that he used to 
stand by the preacher's side and translate his words 
into the language of his people. King Oswald also 
founded an abbey on Lindisfame. There the ruins 
of a later building still xemam to maxk this island 

3s the lona, of the north oi 'Bii^m^. 
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3. Holy Island is about nine miles in circumfer- 
ence. It is joined to the mainland by a bank of 
sand which is bare at low water. On this island 
the Danes first landed when they crossed the North 
Sea to invade England. 

4. Eight miles farther south there is a group of 
small islands called the Farne Islands, famous as the 
scene of Grace Darling's heroism. 

5. One wild and stormy night in September 
1838 a small steamer, the Forfarshire^ was battling 
with the billows oS the coast of Northumberland. 
The captain, unable to control his vessel, was obliged 
to let her drift before the storm. Soon the terrible 
cry arose, " Breakers to leeward !" and directly after- 
wards the Farne lights were seen. The captain did 
his best to keep the ship clear of the islands, but in 
vain; she struck heavily on the outermost of the 
group. 

6. Immediately one of the boats was lowered, 
and with nine persons in it was pushed off ; but not 
before one or two of those on board of the steamer 
had fallen into the sea and perished in the attempt 
to escape. Those in this boat were picked up by 
a passing ship in the morning. 

7. Meanwhile the waves dashed the wreck again 
and again on the rock, and at last a larger billow 
than the rest lifted the vessel and let her fall on 
its sharp edge. In a moment she broke in two, and 
the after part, with the greater number of the pas- 
sengers, was swept away, 

8. The fore part of the steamex, n^i^sy ^i^fc l^'^ 
who bad taken refuge on it, lem^Viv^dL 
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HOLY ISLAND AND THE PARNE ISLANDS. 



rock. For hours they were exposed to the fury of 
the storm, and it seemed as if they would certainly 
be swept into the raging sea before daybreak. 

9. Morning came at last ; and through the glim- 
mering dawn and driving spray the light-house- 
keeper, William Darling, and his daughter Grace, 
from their lonely watch-tower, saw the wreck, which 
was about a mile away. 




GRACE DARLING TO THE RESCUE. 



10. Grace, fired with an intense desire to save 
life, urged her father to launch their little boat. 
At first he held back. There was no one at the 
light -house except himself, his wife, and his 
daughter. What could such a erew do in a little 
open boat in so wild a sea 1 



HOLY ISLAND AND THE PARNE ISLANDS. 
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11. But the earnest pleading' of the heroic girl 
was not to be resisted. Her father consented ; and 
the little boat pushed off with the father and the 
daughter in it alone. With what a thrill of joy 
and hope did the persons on the wreck see the boat 
dancing on the crested waves towards them. But 
how great was their surprise when they found that 
one of their rescuers was — a woman ! 

12. One by one the sufferers were got into the 
boat, and with great difficulty rowed to the light- 
house. Here, owing to the violence of the sea, they 
were detained for nearly three days. 

13. Grace Darling's heroism was soon told 
throughout the land, and high and low joined to do 
her honour. Letters and gifts were sent from all 
parts of Britain. 

14. A few years after the rescue of the ship- 
wrecked crew, Grace Darling died ; and two beauti- 
ful monuments were erected to her memory. 

" And out of her lonely grave 
She bids us this lesson prove — 
That the weakest may wipe some tears that flow, 
And the strongest power for good below 
Is the might of unselfish love." 



hBXntttDg I-o^na mis-sion-a-ry res^u-ers 

eir-ciim^er-ence iB&'gu&ge mon-u-ments Sep-tem-ber 

de-tain^ Lin^dis-fame Nor-thum-ber-land im-self-ish 

lieir^iBm memory per^ished vi^-lence 



Lee-ward, the side opposite to the wind 
Main-land, larger of two portions. 
Nor-thum-brl-a, the land north of 
Trans-late', change. [the number. 



Break^ers, broken waves. 
Con-trol^ guide. 
In-tense^ very strong. 
In-yade^ attack. 

SUMMARY. — Holy Island, olfthe coast of Northumberland, contains 
the ruins of Lindisfame Abbey. Fame Islaivda, eA!gVv\. TivX«& «>wsJikv 
Holy Island, were the scene of Grace Darling's YvexoVsmm ^^fe^^\NSfcv 
she assisted her father to save the lives oi some aY\vpwTes^«i^^'«»"^^- 
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CARISBKOOKE CASTLE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 



24. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

1. In the south of England, off the coast of Hamp- 
shire, and separated from the mainland by a narrow 
strait or channel called the Solent, lies the beautiful 
Isle of Wight. 

2. It is the largest island in the English Channel, 
being twenty-two miles long and thirteen miles 
broad. A voyage round its coast would make a dis- 
tance of about sixty miles. 

3. People who live on the south coast of England 
speak of it as " The Island ; " and it may well be 
called the island of England, for no other island on 
our coasts is so often spoken of or can compare 
with it in beauty. It is the garden of England. 

4f, An hour's sail from Southampton brings us to 
Cowes, at the mouth of ttie M.edim,^J^^ 
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the island, the harbour of which is sometimes crowded 
with yachts. It is a pretty sight to see these beauti- 
ful vessels, their white sails flashing in the sunshine. 

5. Near East Cowes, the Queen has her favourite 
marine residence, called Osborne House. It is a 
lovely place, and the grounds comprise almost every 
variety of scenery — woodland, meadow, valley, glen, 
and broad, rich pastures. 

6. Newport, the capital, is the " heart and centre 
of the island." It is built on a gentle slope rising 
from the west bank of the Medina, which is navi- 
gable for vessels of considerable size up to the town. 

7. Near the town of Newport are the ruins of 
Carisbrooke Castle, for twelve months the prison of 
the unfortunate Charles the First. After he had 
been beaten in a war with the Parliament, he took 
refuge in this castle, but was kept as a prisoner. 
He was at last taken to London, and there tried, 
condemned to death, and executed, in 1649. 

8. On the king's death, two of his children were 
brought to Carisbrooke. A few weeks after their 
arrival, one of them, the Princess Elizabeth, died. 
She was found dead in her room, her fair cheek 
resting on a Bible — the last gift of her father, on 
the morning of his execution. 

9. Our own beloved Queen has erected a monu- 
ment to her memory in the church at Newport, 
where the princess was buried. It shows the prin- 
cess lying at full length on her side, her cheek rest- 
ing on a Bible, open at the text. Come unto Me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy ladeu, aifv.^ 1 'vmxXXi 
give 2/ou rest 
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ar-ri-yal Cowes Hamp^sliire nar^row So^lent 

Car-is-brooke E-liz^a-beth ly-lng New-port un-for^ta-aate 
corn-pare' e-rect^d main-land Os^borne YOj^-age 
con-sid^r-a-ble fa-vour-ite Me-di-na prln^cess Wiglit 



Cen-tre, middle. 

Com-prise', contain ; have in thorn. 
Oon-denmed', sentenced. 
£z^-CtLt-ed, put to death. 



M&-rlne, sea-side. 
Par^li-a-ment. (See page 156.) 
Res-i-dence, dwelling. 
Yachts, pleasure ships. 



SUMMARY.— The Isle of Wight, in the English Channel, lies off 
the coast of Hampshire. It is called the Garden of England. 'Hie 
Queen has a residence on the island, called Osborne House. Newport 
is the cai)ital. Charles the First was a j)risoner in Carisbrooke Castle, 

EXERCISE.— Draw a Map of the Isle of Wight on as large a scale a$ 
you can. 



25. THE SCILLY ISLES. 

1. Out in the Atlantic, thirty miles south-west 
of Land's End, in Cornwall, there lies a group of 
small islands known as the Scilly Isles. They 
number about one hundred and forty, but most of 
them are barren rocks. Only six are inhabited. 

2. The climate of these islands is very mild. 
Plants that in England have to be grown in glass 
houses here flourish in the open air. On one of the 
islands there is a long avenue of palm trees. It 
is a sight seen nowhere else in the British Isles. 

3. The Scilly Isles have been the scene of many 
terrible shipwrecks. One of the most destructive 
took place in 1707. A fleet of English men-of-war 
was caught in a gale off* these islands. In a few 
minutes five of them had struck on the terrible 
rocks, and the lives of two thousand brave English 
seamen were lost. It was one of the most fearful 

disasters that ever befell our "Savy. 
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4. Since then a light-house has been built on the 
rock farthest out at sea, and it sends its light across 
the waters. But when fogs arise, as they often do 
around the Scilly Isles, the light cannot be seen. 
Then is the time of danger. 

5. In the month of May, 1873, a steamer called 
the Schiller crossed the Atlantic, but when she 
arrived off our shores the land was hidden by a 
dense fog. 

6. The captain knew that he was near a perilous 
coast. He ordered the engines to be put at half- 
speed, and tried to find his way into the English 
Channel ; but his efforts were in vain. Half an 
hour after the engines had been slowed the steamer 
drove on the rocks. 

7. Rockets were fired and guns discharged to tell 
those on shore that help was needed. Life-boats 
from St. Mary's, the largest of the Scilly Isles, took 
off forty-one persons ; and then the ship broke up, 
and more than three hundred men, women, and chil- 
dren found a watery grave. 

Brlt^lsh de-struc-tiye far^thest rockets seaAmen 
caught dis-charged^ palm Scbil-ler slowed 

di-mate en-gines per^il-oos S9il-ly ter^ri-Ue 

Avenue, alley; passage. Dls-as^ters, accidents. 

Bar^ren, unfruitful. Floiir^isli, grow. 

Be-feU', happened to. In-liab^it-ed, dwelt on. 

Dense, thick. Na^yy, war-ships. 

SUMMARY.— The Scilly Isles lie off the south-west coast of Corn- 
wall. Only six of the one hundred and forty which form the group 
are inhabited. They have been the scene of many destructive ship- 
wrecks. In 1707 five men-of-war were wrecked here, and two thou- 
sand lives lost. The SchiUer was wrecked here in 1873. 

^^BBCISE.—Draw a Map of the SoutK-We«t Coow*. oj ^Em^fixsd^and 
sAow the position of the Scilly Mes, 
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26. THE FLAG OF THE FEEE. 

1. "lis the streamer of England — it floats o*er the brave — 
'Tis the fairest unfurled o'er the land or the wave ; 
But though brightest in story and matchless in fight, 
Tis the herald of Mercy as well as of Might. 

In the cause of the wronged may it ever be first, 
When tyrants are humbled and fetters are burst ; 
Be " Justice " the war-shout, and dastard is he 
Who would scruple to die 'neath the Flag of the Free ! 

2. It may trail o*er the halyards, a bullet-torn rag. 
Or flutter in shreds from the battlement-crag ; 
Let the shot whistle through it as fast as it may, 
Till it sweep the last glorious tatter away. 
What matter ! we'd hoist the blue jacket on high, 

Or the soldier's red sash from the spear-head should fly ; 
Though it were but a ribbon, the foeman should see 
The proud signal, and own it — the Flag of the Free ! 

3. Have we ever looked out from a far foreign shore. 
To mark the gay pennon each passing ship bore. 
And watched every speck that arose on the foam. 
In hope of glad tidings from country and home ? — 
Has our straining eye caught the loved colours at last. 
And seen the dear bark bounding on to us fast ? 
Then, then have our hearts learnt how precious can be 
The fair streamer of England, the Flag of the Free ! 

Eliza Cook. 



Bat^tle-ment, casUe waU. 
Das^tard, coward. 
Fet^ters, chains. 
Hal-yards, ropes to hoist a sail 
Hurled, thrown. 
Mdteb'leBB, haying no equal. 
(T86) 



Pen-non, small flag. 
Prd^OHS, dear ; of great value. 
Scru-ple, be unwilling. 
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HOLYHEAD. 



27. ANGLESEY AND MENAI STEAIT. 

1. Anglesey, an island off the north-west coast 
of Wales, in the Irish Sea, is a Welsh county, 
separated from the mainland by Menai Strait. It is 
twenty miles in length, and sixteen miles in breadth. 

2. To the Romans, Anglesey was known as Mona. 
On the shores of Menai Strait, one of the fiercest 
struggles between the Romans and the Britons took 
place. Driven from other parts of the country, 

many of the Britons retreated kxv^^^^^. 
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3. The Eoman governor felt that there would 
be no peace so long as the Britons and their priests, 
the Druids, could defy him in their island retreat. 
He therefore crossed the Strait, and made an attack 
on the Britons, who were led to battle by the Druids. 
The Eoman soldiers swept all before them, cut down 
the sacred groves, and took possession of the island. 

4. For centuries after the Romans left, Wales was 
an independent country, and Anglesey was regarded 
as the seat of government; which position it retained 
till Wales was conquered by Edward the First. 

5. After the conquest of Wales, Edward the First 
and his queen were staying at Carnarvon Castle, 
on the shores of Menai Strait opposite to Anglesey. 
Here they received the homage of the Welsh chiefs. 

6. Calling them together, the king, who knew they 
had no liking for a foreign prince, promised them a 
prince, born in Wales, who could not speak a word 
of English. The chiefs, taken by surprise, promised 
to be faithful to this prince. Upon which the 
king presented to them his baby boy, who had 
been born in the castle a few days before ! 

7. The Welsh chiefs took the king's joke in 
good part ; and from that day Wales has been a part 
of England, and the eldest son of the English 
Sovereign has been called " Prince of Wales." 

8. The coasts of both the island and the main- 
land are high and rugged. Two famous bridges 
cross the Strait. The one is the Menai Suspension 
Bridge, for road traiBSc and for passengers. The 
other is the Britannia Tubular ^rv^3i^<^, Sx^^i^ 
tunnel supported on pillars, for raiVw^b^ Wvcss. 
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9. These bridges are at such a height above the 
water that large ships may pass under them with- 
out lowering 
their masts. To 
understand their 
enormous size, 
and the great 
height at which 
they are placed, 
you must stand 
on one of them 
and look down 
on a large ship 
with all sails set 
passing beneath 
your feet. 

10. Crossing 
Anglesey by the 
London and 
North - Western 
Railway, we reach the small island of Holyhead, 
containing a town of the same name. Holyhead is 
the nearest English port to Dublin, seventy-six miles 
distant. Here passengers from various parts of 
England, who have crossed the Menai Strait, find 
steamers to carry them to Ireland. 

11. There is a light-house on Holyhead, and an- 
other off the coast, on the South Stack Rock. In 
foggy weather, a bell is rung and a gun fired from 
time to time. 

12. The Stack Rocks axe with sea- 
birds, which are found on ev^xy V^^^ «xA ^^e^^. 




MENAI SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 



ANGLESEY AND MEKAI STRAIT. 
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BRITANNIA TUBULAR BRIDGE. 

When the light-house was first built on the South 
Stack Rock, it could only be reached by means of a 
basket and a rope. Then a rope bridge was made ; 
but that also being unsafe, the present chain sus- 
pension bridge was erected. 

13. Speaking of this wild and lonely spot, a 
recent writer says : " The wild winter waves dash 
themselves in foaming fury over the great high 
rock ; and in those terrible nights of storm, the 
revolving white light must be of priceless value to 
the labouring ship and the anxious seamen." 



AfL^le-sey 
anx-ioiis 
Bri-tan-ni-a 
Car-nar^yon 



fiercest 
foreign 
gOY-em-or 



Hol-y-head 
low^r-lng 
Me^nal 
pU^lars 



p08-8e8^SiOXLB 

BOY^-eign 

strag^gles 

traf^flc 



tu-bu-lar 
tun-nel 
west^em 
wbit^ned 



Dub^lin, capital of Ireland. | Re-talned^ kept. 

E-nor^moii8, very great. ' Be-treat^d, fell back. 

Somf-B^, promise to serve. I Sa^cred grOYes, trees where they 

In-de-pen^ent, self -ruled. | Sus-pen-sion, hanging, [worshipped. 

SUMMAEY.— Anglesey, an island off the north-west coast of 
Wales, in the Irish Sea, is a Welsh county, separated from the main- 
land by Menai Strait. The Menai Suspension Bridge and the Bri- 
tannia Tubular Bridge cross the strait. Holyhead, a town on an island 
of the same name, is the nearest port to Dublin. 

EXERCISE.— Draw as large a Map oa you cau oj Anv^lm.^ wwV. 
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28. THE ISLE OF MAIT. 

1. Almost in the middle of the Irish Sea, and 
at nearly the same distance from England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, lies the Isle of Man. It is about thirty- 
miles long and from six to twelve miles broad. 

2. This island 
is not included 
in any English 
county, nor is 
it a separate 
county of En- 
gland and Wales. 
It has its own 
governor, its 
own parliament 
(called the House 

HILL OP TYNWALD. Qf Kcys), itS OWU 

laws, and its own judges. The natives speak a 
language called Manx. 

3. No law has force in the island till it has been 
proclaimed in the English and the Manx languages 
from the Hill of Tynwald, a circular mound near the 
middle of the island. 

4. A chain of mountains crosses the island. The 
highest point, Snafell, is about two thousand feet 
high. From its summit there is a beautiful and 
extensive view, consisting of the whole island and 
the countries on the shores of the Irish Sea. 

5. An islet at the south-west of the island is 
called the Cali of Man. It is s^^^Ta.ted from the 

larger island by a narrow ipassa«e ol ^a\»^x. 




THE ISLE OF HAK. 
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THE SUOAB, LOAF (iSLE OF MAN). 



6. The Isle of Man is a seat of the herring and 
d fisheries, in which about seven hundred boats 
d four thousand persons are engaged. 



L-8i8t^ixi£: ex-ten-sive 
m-ties flsli^r-ies 
■gtLgeA^ gov^m-or 

^cn-lar» roTind. 
rce, power. 
Clud^, a part, of. 
•et, a small island. 



her^ring 

Judges 

lafi-guage 



mid^e Sna^fell 
pas-sage sum-mlt 
sep^-rate Tyn-wald 



Manx, belonging to the Isle of Man. 
Mound, small hill. 
Na^tiyes, people bom there. 
Pro-Claimed^ read out. 



^UMMABY.— The Isle of Man is almost in the middle of the Irish 
t, and at nearly an equal distance from England, Scotland, and Ire- 
d. It has its own governor, parliament, laws, and judges. The 
>ple and the language are called Manx. 



"X£JiCISE.—Draw as large a Map as you. can oj tKe lile 
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29. THE LIFE-BOAT. 

1. Light-houses, light-ships, beacons, and buoys, 
are placed round our shores, to guide the mariner 
in his course; but in spite of all our care, many hun- 
dreds of vessels are wrecked on the English coasts 
every year. Life-boats are therefore stationed at 
intervals around our shores. By their means hun- 
dreds of lives are saved every year. 

2. The modern life-boat is one of the grand in- 
ventions of the present century. It can hardly be 
destroyed. It cannot be sunk. 

3. Let me tell you a story which shows the 
strength of the life-boat. One terrible night a ship 
was wrecked on the Goodwin Sands. A life-boat 
went out to the rescue. Twelve men were taken 
off the vessel, making with the life-boat men thirty- 
one persons. 

4. The life-boat stuck fast on a sand-bank near 
the wreck. A breaker came rolling towards it, 
filled it with water, caught it up like a plaything 
on its crest, and hurling it a few yards onwards, 
let it fall again with a shock that well-nigh threw 
every man out of it. 

5. From bank to bank this splendid boat was 
thrown. Each breaker caught it by the bow or by 
the stern, and, whirling it right round, sent it crashing 
on the next ledge. Thus yard by yard, with a suc- 
cession of shocks that would have knocked any 
ordinary boat to pieces, did the life -boat drive 
during two hours over two miles of the Goodwin 

Sands. At last it drove m\.o ^^^^ 
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boatmen set their mast and hoisted their sail, and 
landed safely in Ramsgate Harbour. 

6. The life-boat cannot sink, because it has a 
number of air-chambers or cases round the sides of the 
boat and at the bow and the stern. These air-cases 
are enough to float the boat, even if it were full of 
water and crowded with persons. Or, to put the 
case still more clearly, a life-boat ' is made to carry 
more than it can hold ! 

7. On one occasion a life-boat went out to a 
wreck. As the boat neared the ship, a billow broke 
over it and buried it under the water. Yet it 
rose at once to the surface like a cork. It seemed 
as if the sinking and the leaping to the surface had 
been the work almost of the same moment. 

8. One dark, stormy night, a wreck was seen 
about three miles off* Dungeness. The life-boat put 
off, with eight stout men of the coast-guard for a 
crew. They reached the wreck soon after midnight, 
to find that the crew were already saved. 

9. Nearing the shore, on returning, the boat got 
into a channel between two shoals, where it was 
caught by three heavy seas in succession, and upset. 
The crew were thrown into the water. Immediately 
the boat righted itself, and cleared itself of water. 
The crew, meanwhile, having on cork belts, floated, 
regained the boat, clambered into it by means of the 
life-lines hung round its sides, and returned to the 
shore in safety. 

bea^ns de-stroyed' im-me^-ate-ly Rams^gate sta^tlon 

buojra hoistr-^a oo-ca^ou W-^iS.-^ 
dam-bered Imrl^ln^ prea^ivt w&W-^^ ^wwSmi^ 
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In-ter-vals, here and there. 
tt-tU-ry, hundred years. 



Od-wlXL Sands. (See page 22.) 
•ven-tions, things found out. 



Mar-i-ner, sailor. 
Modern, i)resent day. 
Or^^U-na-ry, common. 
Whlrl-lng, twisting. 



NUMMARY. — Life-boats are stationed at intervals around our 
)re8. By their means hundreds of lives are saved every year. The 
3-boat can hardly be destroyed, and it cannot be sunk. 



30. THE LIFE-BOAT. 

1. Man the life-boat ! man the life-boat I — 

Hearts of oak, your succour lend ; 
See the shattered vessel stagger — 
Quick ! O quick ! assistance send. 

2. See the ark of refuge launching ! 

See her hardy crew prepare 
For the dangerous work of mercy — 
Gallant British hearts are there. 

3. Now the fragile bark is hanging 

O'er the billow's feathery height ; 
Now 'midst fearful depths descending, 
While we sicken at the sight. 

4. Courage ! courage ! she 's in safety ! 

See again her buoyant form. 
By His gracious hand uplifted 
Who controls the raging storm. 

5. With her precious cargo freighted, 

Now the life-boat nears the shore ; 
Parents, brethren, friends embracing 
Those they thought to see no more. 

6. Blessings on the dauntless spirits. 

Dangers thus who nobly brave ; 
Ready life and limb to venture, 
So they m&y a brother save. 



MOUNTAINS AND PLAINS. 




{Each Square is 130 in Uex. 



MOUNTAINS AND HILLS. 
In the North. 
Cheviot Hills (p. 80), between England and Scot- 
land. 

Pennine Chain (p. 80) : Cross/ell, 2,892 ; Bow/ell, 
IVhernsUe, Pennygant, JngUborough, The 
Peak. 

Cumberland Mountains ( p. 82) : Sca/eil, 3,161 
(highest in England) ; Skidda7t>, Helvellyn. 

In the West. 
Welsh or Cambrian Mountains (p. 83) : Snoivdon, 
3,670 feet (highest in South Britain) ; Arran 
Faivddy, Cader Idris, Piinlimmon, Brecknock 
Beacon. 

Wrekin, in Shropshire, a detached peak. 
/ Mialvem EUIm, in Worcestershire. 
/ CotBwold EUIm, in GJoucestershire. 
(MendipHm, in Somerset 



In the East. 
North 7ork Moors. . . . ) Bound the York Vk 
The Wolds ( } 'or ks hire) ) the east 
Chiltem Hills, in Oxford and Buckingham. 
East Anglian Heifl^ts, Norfolk and SuftbOc 
North Downs 1 Two parallel ranges from Wi] 
South Downs / to the coast of Kent 

PLAINS. 

York Plain (p. 89), between the Pennine Chi 
the west, and the York Moors and the ' 
on the east. 

Cheshire Plain (p. 89), in Cheshire and I 
shire. 

Central Plain (p. 89*, middle of England. 
The Fens (p. 89), Lincoln and Norfolk. 
The Weald (p. 90* , a fertile valley betwee 

"SotWx ?«vA. ?»a\3XVv Downs. 



DmUanHUlM {p. 85I: £xmccr, ponies; Dart- .IRfm^^rf^K^^f^^^^^f^^^' 
sfteep ; Corlish copper an.\ VeaA. \ 
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31. MOUNTAINS AND HILLS. 

1. Mountains and hills are land rising above the 
level of the surrounding country. The height of 
a mountain is measured from the level of the sea. 

2. In some parts of the world there are moun- 
i»ins several miles in height and hundreds of miles 
in length ; mountains so high that their tops are 
covered with snow all the year round. 

3. All hills are not alike. Some are formed of 
hard granite, some of soft sandstone, some of lime- 
stone, some of slate ; and some hills, such as the 
cliffs of Dover and the Downs in the south of 
England, are composed chiefly of chalk. 

4. In a former book you read of mountains that 
are called volcanoes or burning mountains. These 
mountains send forth fire and smoke, and often 
streams of melted rocks, called lava, which run 
down the mountain sides. This lava when it cools 
hardens into stone. 

5. Burning mountains show^ us that in some 
parts of the Earth, deep down, there are places 
where the rocks are in a molten state. Volcanoes 
are the chimneys by which fire and smoke and 
part of the melted, boiling mass escape. 

6. It is found that lava, when cooled and hard- 
ened, is composed of the same kind of material as 
the granite hills of Cornwall and many of the 
lofty mountain peaks of Scotland. 

7. From this we know that the Cornish hills 
have been thrown up from below, aivd ^^x^ crcv^^ ^ 
mass of melted rock deep down m ^^xSXs., 
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Learned men tell us that granite is the oldest of all 
the rocks of the globe. You may dig down through 
sandstone, limestone, and other kinds of rock, 
but you can never get below granite. It is always 
at the bottom, though, as we see from our granite 
hills, it has in some places been forced through 
the rocks lying above it, to the surface. 

8. Hills, or parts of hills, are sometimes composed 
of sandstone. Now, sandstone consists of small 
particles of sand which, ages ago, had been ground 
down from the mountain sides of older rocks. 
These particles of sand were carried by rivers into 
some ancient sea, at the bottom of which they grad- 
ually formed into vast masses of solid stone. 

9. How strange it is to think that in this island 
home of ours there were once burning mountains, 
and that places where we now find beds of sand- 
stone were at one time the floor of an ancient sea! 
Yet so it is. The land as we see it now was not 
shaped into its present form all at once. Our moun- 
tains and hills, our valleys and plains, have been the 
work of ages, and of One to whom a thousand years 
are but as one day. 

10. We have named three other kinds of rock 
found in some of our hills and mountains-^slate, 
limestone, and chalk. Slate, so abundant in North 
Wales, was once soft mud which at one time must 
have been at the bottom of a lake or sea, though 
now found in some places thousands of feet above 
the sea-level. Limestone and chalk are the remains 
of small shell-fish which, eoviivtless ages ago, lived 

^nd died in the sea. 
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11. Though we have named only a few of the 
rocks of which our mountains and hills are com- 
posed, those named are sufficient to reveal the 
strange facts — that the granite hills of Cornwall were 
once in a molten state deep down below the surface 
of the earth ; that the sandstone hills of Somerset- 
shire were once at the bottom of an ancient sea ; that 
the slate hills of Wales were once soft mud ; and 
that the limestone and chalk cliffs of the south of 
England are composed of the remains of shell-fish 
so small that thousands could go into a nut-shell. 

1 2. England is not a mountainous country. Com- 
pared with the great mountains of the world, our 
highest peaks are low and scarcely worthy of 
notice. Scafell, in Cumberland, is the highest moun- 
tain in England; and Snowdon in Wales is the high- 
est mountain in England and Wales. Both of these 
mountains are more than three thousand feet high. 

13. If we wished to make a mountain in England as 
high as Mont Blanc, the highest mountain in Europe, 
we should have to place five Scafells or Snowdons 
one on the top of another. 

14. Let us now see where our mountains are. 
Turning to the map, we find the chief ranges are in 
the north, in the west or Wales, and in the south- 
west. Comparing eastern with western England, we 
-&nd huge mountain masses and wild moorlands are 
gathered in the west, while the east consists of broad 
plains and fertile dales, along which the chief rivers 
of England find their way to the sea. 

15. The mountains of England aic^ 

iour groups: — the Pennine Chaiii, m TvoxNJtv\ "vic^^ 



80 MOUNTAINS IN THE NORTH. 

Cumberland Mountains, in the north-west ; the 
Cambrian Mountains, in Wales ; and the Devonian 
Hills, in Devon and Cornwall. 

a-bun^ant chlm-neys De-vo-nl-an Pen-nine scarc^'ly 
ftn^ent corn-pared' ma-te-rl-al rls-lng Som^r-set 
Cam-brl-an com-pSx-lng meas-ured sandstone suf-fl^ent 
diief^ly cooled moun-tain-oos Sc&^fell vol-ca^noes 



Dales, vaUeys. 
Fer^tUe, fruitful. 
Oran-ite, hard rocks. 
Ldr-va, melted rocks. 



Molten, melted. 

Mont Blanc, highest monntain in 
Pariti-des, grains. [Enrope. 
Re-veal', make known. 



SUMMARY.— M.o}mtains and hills are composed of different mate- 
rials, such as granite, sandstone, limestone, slate, and chalk. Granite 
is the oldest of all rocks. England is not a mountainous country. Scaf ell, 
3,161 feet high, is the highest mountain in England ; and Snowdon, 
3,570 feet high, is the highest moimtain in England and Wales. 

EXERCISE.— Draw the Map on page 76, 



32. MOUNTAINS IN THE NOBTH. 

1. The whole island of Great Britain is now 
under one government, but when England and Scot- 
land were ruled over by different monarchs the 
Cheviot Hills were often the scene of wild Border 
warfare. This range is part of the boundary line 
between England and Scotland. The people who 
lived on either side of the Border were always 
ready for a quarrel, and when the rest of the 
island was at peace they were often fighting. 

2. Stretching southwards from the Cheviot Hills 
to the Peak in Derbyshire — a distance of two 
hunAreA miles — is the Pennine Chain, the longest 

range of mountains in E»Tig\aTv4. 
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3. It consists of a series of bleak and treeless 
moorlands crossed by deep valleys and crowned by 
lofty summits. On either side of the main range 
branches extend, between which some of the love- 
liest dales in England may be found. 




CAVERN IN THE PEAK. 



4. The Pennine Chain is sometimes called "the 
backbone of England." It forms the boundary 
between the three eastern and the three western of 
the northern counties of England. 

5. At one place it is crossed by a \\m cS. xviSc^^:^ , 
the highest in England ; and at anoWietVj 
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and Liverpool Canal. Some of the longest tunnels 
in the country have been cut through it, to connect 
the large towns of Yorkshire and Lancashire. 

6. The chief heights are Crossfell, Bowfell, Whem- 
side, Ingleborough, Pennygant, and the Peak. The 
Peak abounds with limestone caverns, and is noted 
for the beautiful scenery by which it is surrounded 

7. Between the Pennine Chain and the Irish Sea 
there is a small, round, compact group of mountains, 
called the Cumberland Mountains, containing the 
loftiest peaks in England — Scafell, Skiddaw, and 
Helvellyn. 

8. Scafell is the highest mountain in England 
On a clear day Wales, Scotland, the Isle of Man, and 
even Ireland may be seen from its summit. 

9. This mountain region is called " the Lake 
District" of England, because the chief English lakes 
are found among these mountains. 

bor^r con-nect' ex-tend' nor^them soath-wards 

lK>uiid^-ry Cross-fell gov^m-ment Pen-ny-grajit stretch-lxig 
Bow-feU Der-by-shire liL-gle-bor-ougli quar^rel west^«m 
Che-vl-ot eastern lof^ty range Wbem^de 

Corn-pact', solid ; close together. Itlain, chief. 

Crowned, topped. Mon^^archs, rulers. 

Lofiti-est, highest. Se^ri-es, one after another. 

Love-li-est, most beautiful. War-fare, fighting. 



SUMMARY— The Cheviot Hills form part of the boundary line 
between England and Scotland. The Pennine Chain stretches from 
the Cheviots to the Peak in Derbyshire. Chief heights — Crossfell, 
Bowfell, Whemside, Ingleborough, Pennygant, and the Peak. The 
Cumberland Mountains contain Scafell, Skiddaw, and Helvelljm. 



BJCERCISE, — Draw a Map of Northcru EuglatxA, «>u>mTU) iKt Moun- 
tains mentioned in this lesson. 
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SUMMIT OF SNOWDON. 



33. MOUNTAINS IN WALES. 

1. Wales is a land of mountains and valleys. 
Professor Wilson (Christopher North) says : " Did you 
ever see anything so beautiful as a Welsh valley ? 
We have higher mountains in Scotland ; finer scenery 
about the more beautiful English lakes, though 
mountains are not quite so high as in Wales ; but 
neither the north of England, nor Scotland, can 
exhibit anything so beautiful as a Welsh valley. 
There is nothing like it in all the ^ox\d." 

2. A great part of Wales consists oi >n'S\^ 
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land broken by mountain ranges, some of which rise 
to a height of more than three thousand feet. On 
the north-west there is a range of mountains called 
Snowdon. The central mountain of this range, which 
is the highest mountain in Elngland and Wales, is 
also called Snowdon, or "the hill of snow." 

3. This range contains the highest and grandest 
mountains in Wales. Here we find wild, rocky 
passes, lofty precipices, foaming rivers, bold water- 
falls, numerous lakes, and beautiful valleys. This 
was the last refuge of the Ancient Britons. Long 
after the rest of the country had yielded to the 
Romans, the chiefs and warriors of Wales kept 
possession of their mountain fastnesses. 

4. The view from the top of Snowdon is of the 
grandest description. Around are the many peaks 
of Snowdon ; then the distant mountains beyond 
are seen, with their deep valleys and some of the 
lakes that nestle in their bosom. 

5. The Irish Sea lies far below, and can be seen 
from shore to shore. Quite close at hand is 
Anglesey, with the Menai Strait and the bridges 
that span it ; and farther away, but still quite 
plain, is the Isle of Man. Farther north, part of 
Scotland is seen; and to the west, the Wicklow 
Mountains in Ireland. 

6. Other important mountains are Arran Fowddy; 
Cader Idris, or " Arthur's seat or chair ; " and Plin- 
limmon, the source of the Severn. 

bO^aom de-scrip-tion uu-mei-oxifi pro-fes^or Snowdon 

Cad^rld-ri8 foam-ins Plisi-lim-moiL ^CiW-vrj ^v&f-\vir 
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Prec^i-pi9-e8, steep rocks. 
Ref^Uge, hiding-place. 
War'rl-ors, soldiers. 
WA^ter-f all, water falling over a rock. 



SUMMAR F.— Wales is a land erf mountains. The chief heights are 
near the coast. Snowdon is the name of the chief range, and also the 
name of the highest peak, which is more than tliree thousand feet 
high. Other important mountains are Arran Fowddy, Cader Idris, 
and Plinlimmon, the source of the Severn. 



EXERCISE. — Draio a Map of Waks, sJiowing the Mountains, 



34. THE DEVONIAN MOUNTAINS. 

1. The mountains known as the Devonian Range 
are found in the counties of Devon and Cornwall. 
Dartmoor, Exmoor, and the Cornish Hills are parts 
of this mountain system. 

2. Dartmoor is a wild, bleak region, about 
twenty miles square. It forms a table -land 
composed almost entirely of granite, covered with 
heather, reeds, moss, and coarse grass. In the 
centre there is a vast bog, which in many 
parts will not support the lightest weight. Many 
of the Devonshire rivers have their source in this 
bog. 

3. The heights on Dartmoor are crowned with 
granite rocks, which take many curious shapes. 
Some are like old castles, some like huge beasts, 
and others have the appearance of enormous giants. 
These granite rocks are called Tors. The highest 
is more than two thousand feet aboY^ tV^fe ^1 
the sea. 
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4. Exmoor is a strip of mountainous country 
which extends along the coast of North Devon and 
Somerset. It is a barren and treeless moorland, 
except where it breaks into wooded valleys and 
pasture land. It is the only place in England where 
the wild stag still wanders as free as on the High- 
lands of Scotland. Here, too, ponies and sheep, 
hardly less wild than the stag, find pasture on the 
downs. 

5. The highest point on Exmoor is Dunkerry 
Beacon. From the summit of this hill there is 
said to be a view which includes fifteen counties 
The Cornish Hills are a series of granite moor- 
lands which run through Cornwall and project into 
the sea at Land's End and Lizard Point. They 
reach their greatest height in the peak called Brown 
Willy 

ap-pear-ance Dart^moor Ex^moor lev^l re^gion 
cas-tles De-vo-ni-an gran-ite moor-lands S3rs-tem 

Corn-iBh Dun-ker-ry heather pas-ture weight 



Bleak, cold; cheerless. 
Cu-rl-OUS, strange. 
E-nor^mous, very large. 
En-tire-ly, altogether. 



Ex-tends^ spreads. 
In-Cludes', takes in. 
Land's End. (See page 46.) 
Lizard Point (See page 43.) 



SUMMARY. — The Devonian Mountains are in Devon and Corn- 
wall. They include Dartmoor, Exmoor, and the Cornish Hills. 
Dartmoor is famous for its granite rocks, called Tors ; Exmoor is the 
home of the wild stag; the Cornish Hills extend into the sea at 
Land's End and Lizard Point. 



EXERCISE.— Draw a Map of South-Western England, showing the 
Mountains mentioned in this lesson. 
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35. THE ENGLISH BOT. 

1. Look from the ancient mountains down, 

My noble English boy ! 
Thy country's fields around thee gleam 
In sunlight and in joy. 

2. Ages have rolled since foeman's march 

Passed o'er that old firm sod ; 
For well the land hath fealty held 
To freedom and to God ! 

3. Gaze proudly on, my English boy ! 

And let thy kindling mind 
Drink in the spirit of high thought 
From every chainless wind ! 

4. Gaze where the hamlet's ivied church 

Gleams by the antique elm, 
Or where the minster lifts the cross 
High through the air's blue realm. 

5. Martyrs have showered their free heart's blood 

That England's prayer might rise 
From those gray fanes of thoughtful years. 
Unfettered to the skies. 

6. Along their aisles, beneath their trees, 

This earth's most glorious dust, 
Once fired with valour, wisdom, song, 
Is laid in holy trust. 

7. Gaze on, gaze further, further yet. 

My gallant English boy ! 
Yon blue sea bears thy couivtT^'& 
The hillowa' pride and ^oy \ 
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8. Those waves in many a fight have closed 

Above her faithful dead ; 
That red-cross flag victoriously 
Hath floated o'er their bed. 

9. They perished this green turf to keep 

By hostile tread unstained, 
These knightly halls inviolate, 
Those churches unprofaned. 

10. And high and clear their memory's light 

Along our shore is set, 
And many an answering beacon-fire 
Shall there be kindled yet ! 

11. Lift up thy heart, my English boy ! 

And pray like them to stand. 
Should God so summon thee to guard 
The altars of thy land. 

Mrs. Hemans. 



ancient ft-ee^om kin^dling showered val-our 
an-swer-lng glo-rl-ous mem-o-ry sum-mon vic-to^ri-ous-ly 
faith^fiil i-vied proud-ly un-stained' wis-dom 



Aisles {iUs\ the side divisions of a 
church, right and left of the centre, 
which is called the nave. 

An-tlque', old. 

Beaton-Are, signal-fire. 

Chain-less, free; wanting the badge 
of slavery. 

Fanes, temples ; sacred places. 

Fe^al-ty, faithfulness. 

Foe-man, enemy. 

Ham-let, a small village. 

Hos-tlle, of or belonging to enemies. 



In-vit-late, not desecrated or in- 
suited^ 

Mar^t3rr8, those who die or who suffer 

on account of their belief. 
Blin-ster, church. 

Red^OSS flag, the banner of St. 
George, the patron saint of England, 
consisting of a red cross on a white 
ground. 

Un-fet^tered, chainless ; free. 
Un-pro-faned^ not profaned or 
treated with abuse. 
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36. PLAINS AND TABLE-LANDS. 

1. The Plain or Vale of York is the most exten- 
sive level district in England. It lies between the 
Pennine Chain and the Wolds, or wooded hills, of 
Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. It is drained by the 
river Ouse and its tributaries, which flow from the 
Pennines to the North Sea. 

2. This great plain is not only one of the most 
fertile districts in England, it is also one of the 
richest in coal, for it includes the great coal-fields of 
Northumberland, Durham, and Yorkshire. 

3. The Pennine Chain, which extends to the 
Peak of Derbyshire, separates the York Plain from 
the Plain of Cheshire. 

4. The Plain of Cheshire slopes from the Pennine 
Chain to the Irish Sea, and includes the whole of 
Cheshire and the south-west of Lancashire. It forms 
a rich grazing district, and was called by Edward the 
Third " the Vale Royal of England." It is famous 
for its dairies, which produce the well-known 
Cheshire cheese. In the centre of this plain are 
the chief English salt-mines. 

5. The Central Plain of England stretches from 
the Pennine Chain to the Cotswold Hills. It is not 
of the same level throughout ; here and there it 
rises into low uplands and hills. It contains some of 
the busiest manufacturing towns of England gathered 
round Birmingham, the centre of the "Black Country." 

6. The Fens are the marshy district round the 
Wash. Here we find the flattest "^oxtiow 
gland. It is sometimes called " the E»xv^\^lft-<5^"?>2c^^^^ 
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As in the country Holland, on the other side of 
the North Sea, some parts of this coast are pro- 
tected by dikes, which prevent the water from over- 
flowing the land. 

7. The Weald, or wooded part, is a fertile valley 
between the North and the South Downs in Surrey 
and Kent. It was once a dense forest, and is still 
richly wooded. 

8. Salisbury Plain, in Wiltshire, is a tract of 
open country which rises to a considerable height. 




STONEHENOE 



In the south of this plain is Stonehenge, one of the 
most interesting relics of Druidism in England. 

9. It consists of two circles of huge stones, one 
within the other. . The great or outer circle at one 
time contained thirty stones, of which only seven- 
teen now remain. Some of these stones are about 
twenty feet in height, sevew feet in breadth, and 
three feet in thickness. 
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10. Learned men have tried in vain to discover 
for what purpose these stone circles were intended. 
Some think that Stonehenge was a place of w^orship 
of the Ancient Britons ; others regard it as simply 
a place of burial. 

11. The New Forest is' in the south-west of 
Hampshire. It was " new " in the time of William 
the Conqueror, who cleared it of inhabitants and 
enclosed it as a hunting-ground. 

12. In the New Forest there formerly stood 
an oak from which it was said the arrow glanced 
that killed William the Second. On this spot a stone 
now stands which bears this inscription : — " Here 
stood the oak-tree on which an arrow, shot by Sir 
Walter Tyrrel at a stag, glanced off, and struck King 
William II., surnamed Rufus, on the breast; of which 
stroke he instantly died, on the 2nd of August, 1100. 
King William II., being thus slain, was laid in a cart 
belonging to one Purkess, and drawn from hence to 
Winchester, and buried in the cathedral church of 
that city. That the spot where an event so memor- 
able happened might not hereafter be unknown, 
this stone was set up by John, Lord Delaware." 



diesh-lre Dru-id-ism 

com-pax^lng ex-ten-sive 

coft^ner-or flat^test 

con-Bid^r-a-ble In-dudes' 



Ca-the^dral, chief church. 
Dai-rles, mUk farms. 
Drained, water drawn off. 
Dikes, banks ; ditches. 



in-scrip-tion sur-named 

in-ter-est-ing Sur-rey 

SallB-bu-ry trib^u-ta-ries 

Stone-henge Wilt^slilre 



Or&z-ing, cattle-feeding. 
Mem-O-ra-ble, not to be forgotten. 
Rel-iCS, things left. 
Slopes, leans. 



SUMMARY.— The Plain of York lies \)etvjfteiTv >^tvfe^«rav\\\^ ^^iiKc. 
and the Wolds. The Plain of Cheshire includes \Xve o\ ^^V^^vt^ 
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and part of Lancashire. The Central Plain stretches from the Pennines 
to the Cotswold Hills. The Fens are the marshy district round the 
Wash. The Weald is a fertile valley in Kent. Salisbury Plain con- 
tains Stonehenge, one of the most interesting relics of Druidism. The 
New Forest is in the south-west of Hampshire. 



EXERCISE.— Draw a Map of England^ ami mark the Plains. 



37. THE LAKES OF ENGLAND. 

1. The lakes of England are few in number and 
small in size. The largest lake in the British Isles 
is Lough Neagh, in Ireland ; the largest lake in 
Scotland is Loch Lomond ; and the largest lake in 
England is Windermere. 

2. Here are three squares, drawn within one 
another, to show how much larger Loch Lomond 

and Lough Neagh are than 
Windermere. Loch Lo- 
mond is nearly four times 
and Lough Neagh twelve 
times as large as Winder- 



WINDER. 
MERE. 



LOCH LOMOND. 



LOUOH NEAGH. 



mere. 

3. The chief English 
lakes are among the Cum- 
brian mountains. This 
region is called "the Lake District." It is sur- 
rounded by some of the highest peaks in England. 

4. The lakes of Cumberland and Westmoreland 
are numerous, and very beautiful. They differ 
greatly in their appearance. In some places steep 
and rugged banks descend into the water, and in 
other places gently -sloping lawns, rich woods, or 
fertile meadows skirt ttveir &\\oxfe^. 
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5. Windermere is on the borders of Westmore- 
land and Lancashire. It is ten miles long, and 
from one to two miles wide. The central part is 
studded with islands, many of which are beautifully 
wooded. 

6. This lake is so narrow and long, that the 
poet Wordsworth calls it " the river-lake." Looking 
down on it from a central point, near its widest 
part, on a summer day, it is as clear as crystal,. 




WINDERMERE. 



like a sea sparkling with diamonds, and stretching 
far away into the bosom of the mountains. 

7. In summer the whole surface of the lake 
is alive with pleasure-boats. Along the shores 
fishermen may be seen, and here and there gay 
parties of visitors wandering along the beautifully 
wooded banks. 

8. About a mile from WindermeT^ \a 
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It is very small and very beautiful. Little islands 
peep out of its water, and around it is a belt of 
wood-clad hills and noble mountains. 

9. Wordsworth's cottage stands on Rydal Mount, 
snugly sheltered by the mountains and embowered 
among trees. From it may be seen the whole 
valley of Windermere, with the hills on either 
side. Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge spent 




Wordsworth's cottage, rydal mount. 



SO much of their time at this lovely spot, that they 
are known as " the Lake Poets." 

10. About four miles from Windermere we find 
Coniston Water, in Lancashire. It is a scene of 
wonderful beauty. Looking down on the lake 
from its eastern side, the traveller sees scattered 
d wellings under sheltering woods, and the rich slopes 
^nd summits of hills beyond. 
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11. Ulleswater, between Cumberland and West- 
moreland, surpasses all English lakes in boldness of 
scenery. It is eu) bosomed in the centre of high moun- 
tains, of which Helvellyn forms the highest summit. 

12. Derwentwater, in Cumberland, is only three 
miles long by one and a half broad ; but though so 
small it is so very beautiful that it is called " the 
gem of the lakes." 

13. It contains several islands, one of which 
appears only for a short time every few years. It 
is called the Floating Island, and is covered with 
weeds and water-plants. The reason of its ap- 
pearing from time to time seems to be, that gases 
in the plants gradually swell the mass so that it 
rises to the surface. 

14. Near the head of the lake is the famous 
Cataract of Lodore, about which the poet Southey 
wrote a poem, in answer to his little boy's question, 
" How does the water come down Lodore ? " For 
our next lesson we have given this poem. 



ap-peax^ce 
Deau^ti-ful-ly 
cen-tral 
Cole^ridge 



Con-is-ton 
float-ing 
Lo-dore' 
Lo^mond 



Neagh 

scat^tered 
shel^tered 



skirt 
Southey 
spark-ling 
studied 



vis-lt-ors 
Ulles-wa-ter 
Wln-der-mere 
Words-worth 



Cat^-ract, waterfall. Em-bow^red a-mong^ surrounded 

Crys'tal, glass. Grad-u-al-ly, litUe by little. [by. 

Di^-mondS, precious stones. Loch, Scottish name for a lake. 

£m-h0-somed, enclosed. Lough, Irish name for a lake. 



SUMMARY. — The chief English lakes are among the Cumbrian 
mountains. Windermere is the largest English lake. It is ten miles 
long, and from one to two miles wide. Other lakes in the Lake Dis- 
trict are Coniston Water, Ulleswater, and Derwentwater. 



EXERCISE.— Draw an Outline Map of England, and %h,cA» t\v,e. -v^^*^- 
/um of the **Zake DUtrkt, " 
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38. THE CATAEACT OF LODORE. 

1. Here it comes sparkling, 
And there it lies darkling ; 
Here smoking and frothing, 
Its tumults and wrath in, 

It hastens along, conflicting strong, 

Now striking and raging, 

As if a war waging, 

Its caverns and rocks among. 

2. Rising and leaping. 
Sinking and creeping. 
Swelling and flinging, 
Showering and springing, 
Eddying and whisking, 
Spouting and frisking. 
Twining and twisting, 
Around and around ; 
Collecting, disjecting, 
With endless rebound ; 
Smiting and fighting. 

In turmoil delighting ; 
Confounding, astounding. 
Dizzying and deafening the ear with its sound 

3. Receding and speeding, 
And shocking and rocking, 
And darting and parting, 
And threading and spreading, 
And whizzing and hissing. 
And dripping and skipping, 
And whitening and brightening, 
And quivering and shivering, 
And hitting and splitting, 
And shining and twining, 

And rattling and battling. 
And shaking and o^skm^^ 
And pouring and xoann^^ 
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And waving and raving, 
And tossing and crossing, 
And flowing and growing, 
And running and stunning, 
And hurrying and skurrying. 
And glittering and frittering. 
And gathering and feathering. 
And dinning and spinning. 
And foaming and roaming. 
And dropping and hopping, 
And working and jerking, 
And heaving and cleaving, 
A nd thundering and floundering ; 

4. And falling and brawling and sprawling, 
And driving and riving and striving, 
And sprinkling and twinkling and crinkling. 
And sounding and bounding and rounding. 
And bubbling and troubling and doubling ; 
Dividing and gliding and sliding. 
Grumbling and rumbling and tumbling. 
Clattering and battering and shattering ; 

5. And gleaming and streaming and steaming and beaming, 
And rushing and flushing and brushing and gushing. 
And flapping and rapping and clapping and slapping. 
And curling and whirling and purling and twirling ; 
Retreating and beating and meeting and sheeting, 
Delaying and straying and playing and spraying. 
Advancing and prancing and glancing and dancing, 
Recoiling, turmoiling, and toiling and boiling. 
And thumping and flumping and bumping and jumping, 
And dashing and flashing and splashing and clashing ; 
And so never ending, but always descending. 
Sounds and motions for ever and ever are blending, 
All at once and all o'er^ with a mighty uproar — 
And this way the water comes down at Lodore. 

Robert Southey. 
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RIVERS. 
On the East, 

flows N.Ii 

Tyne flows V. 

Teei flows N.H 

OnM(i) flows S.Ii. il40 miles).. 
Tributaries: Dtrtvent, StvaU, 
Ure, NhM, ll harfe. Aire, 
Don. 

Trait flows N v.. (170 miles) . . 
Tributarj' : I\r;Ltnt. 

Witluum flows S.H 

Welland flows N.li 

Nen flows N.H 

Ghraat Onsa fl. N.E. (160 milcsi 
Tare flows H 

OrwrOl flows S.E ^ to the Nonh Sea. 

^p. loj/ Hows E. (201 m. 



} to the North Sea. 



by the H umber 
to the North Sea. 



by the Wasli 
to the North Sea. 



Itchen flows S . 
Eze flows S. . . . 



On the South. 

\u 



I 



I English Chan. 



On the West, 
Bevaxn flows S. (180 miles).... -| 
Tributaries: Upper Avon, ^ 
Lower Ai-on, IFye, Uik. J 

Dm flows N W 

Mersey flows W I to thcIriiJi Sei. 

RibUe flows S.W J 

Eden flows N. W to Solway Futh. 



by the Bristol 
Channel to the 
Atlantic Ocean. 



* Ouse, generally called " the Yorkshire Ouse." 



CHIEF 8BA-PORTB. ' 
London, Thames ; Uverpool, Mersey ; Hvll, Hum- 1 
ber ; Brlltol, Aron ; Newc««tl«, Tyne ; POftS- ■ 
mCf^>i:^VoT\&mo\iC&'^^«Ax»ix\ FlfBUnith, Fly- 1 
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39. OITE EIVERS. 

1. England contains a great many rivers, and 
is therefore said to be a well -watered country. 
There are higher mountains and larger rivers 
in many lands, but no country has a better river- 
system. A net-work of streams of various sizes is 
spread over the whole country. 

2. Mountains and hills are the sources of rivers. 
The spring which bubbles forth from a mountain- 
side, and as a tiny brook finds its way to the valley 
below, may be the birth-place of a mighty river. 

3. To know what kind of rivers there are in a 
country, we must first learn something about its 
mountains and hills. Look at the Pennine Chain, 
called " England's back-bone : " it runs from north to 
south, and therefore the rivers that rise in it flow 
east and west. 

4. The rivers on the east are longer than those 
on the west, because this mountain range is nearer 
to the west coast than it is to the east coast. 
The rivers on the east have not only a longer 
course, they have also a wide plain to cross, after 
leaving the steep mountain side, before they reach the 
sea. On their way they become larger and deeper 
and slower, and are therefore better adapted for 
commerce than the short rapid rivers on the west. 

5. Rivers are needed for agriculture, for manu- 
facturing purposes, for trade and commerce, and for 
domestic use. Therefore we find the most fertile 
land and the largest towns on the bank^ ol tvn^-^^, 

6. By means of our rivers, sh\^^ Ixoycl 
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lands can bring their cargoes into the very heart of 
our country. And by the assistance of canals, water- 
ways are provided to almost every part of Englani 

7. Have you 
ever thought 
what are the 
first and the 
chief uses of 
rivers? Let 
nie tell you. 

8. When 
a farmer 
wishes to 
have good 
crops he 

takes care to have his fields well drained. Drams 
are small channels cut in the ground a foot or 
more deep. At the bottom of these channels clay 
pipes are put, and then the ground is filled up 
again. When heavy rain falls, the water sinks into 
the ground and finds its way into the pipes, and 
is thus carried off* the field. 

9. At some seasons of the year a great deal of 
rain falls in England, and unless the water were 
quickly carried away, the fields would become flooded, 
and beautiful farms would be injured. 

10. Now what the farmer does on a small scale 
by drains, Nature has done on a large scale by 
rivers. Rivers are the drains of the Earth. They 
carry the water, that has fallen as rain and re- 
freshed the thirsty ilve wide, wide 
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11. In England we have several beautiful river- 
systems. For example, in the north of England the 
rivers already referred to, which flow from the 
Pennine 
Ohain over 
the Plain of 
York, are 
like the 
drains across 
the farmer's 
field on a 
large scale. 
One by one 
these rivers 
fall into the 

main stream, and by it reach the Humber and the 
sea. They drain one of the great manufacturing 
districts of England. 

as-Bist^ce car^rled ez-axn-ple per-son-al va-ri-ous 
tmb^Ues deeper flooded pro-vld^d w&^tered 
cax^goes drained Hum-ber sea-sons wdAter-wajre 




A-dapt^d, fitted. 
Afi^ri-cul-ture, farm-work. 
Can-als^ water-ways. 
Com-merce, trade. 



Re-ferred^ to, spoken about. 
RiV^r sys-tem, arrangement of 
Scale, plan. [rivers. 
TMrst^y, dry. 



SUMMABY.—Engl&nd contains a great many rivers. They are 
needed for agriculture, for manufacturing purposes, for trade and com- 
merce, and for domestic use. Their chief use is to drain the land and 
carry off the water that falls in rain. 



EXERCISE— Draw the Map on page 98. 
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40. THE THAMES -I. 

1. The Thames is the largest and most im- 
'.poirtant river in England. It is formed by the 
union of several streams which rise in the Cots- 
wold Hills, in the county of Gloucester. One of 

e streams is called the Isis. The source of 
Isis is known as the Thames Head. 

2. The Thames is united to the Severn by means 
' the Severn Canal. This connection enables barges 

pass from the North Sea up the Thames, through 
ie canal, down the Severn and the Bristol Channel, 
ito the Atlantic Ocean. 

3. At its union with the Cherwell, and while 
^sfcill called the Isis, it reaches the university city 
jdf Oxford. Barges are able to go further up the 
'river, but at Oxford boats with sails may be seen. 

4. After receiving the Thame from the Chiltem 
'Hills, the Isis is called the Thames. There was a 
time when the main stream bore this name from its 
source to its mouth. At Reading, the Thames re- 
ceives its chief tributary, the Kennet. 

5. On again, and now the Thames flows be- 
tween Windsor, with its royal castle, and Eton, 
with its famous school. 

6. Windsor Castle has been the chief residence 
of the English sovereigns for eight centuries. The 
earliest royal castle built there was that of William 
the Conqueror, but all trace of it has long ago 
disappeared. 

7. The present Windsor CasUft v^^^ 
Edward the Third, the father ot l\ve 
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and most of the sovereigns of England since his time 
have taken a pride in enlarging or in adorning it. 

8. The famous Round Tower is built on the site 
of the Conqueror's Keep. The view from the top 
of it is very beautiful. It is a picture 

" Of hills and dales, and woods and lawns, and spires 
And glittering towers, and silver streams." 

9. The Chapel of St. George is a splendid build- 
ing. There the Knights of the Garter receive their 
badges ; and there the marriages of several of Queen 
Victoria's children have taken place. 

10. Shortly after passing Windsor, we reach a 
beautiful meadow on the right bank of the river, 
called Runnymede, or the Council Meadow. More 
than six hundred years ago King John signed Magna 
Carta on a small island in the river. 

11. At a village near Kingston-on-Thames the 
tide ends. The Saxons named the village Tide- 
ending-town ; now corrupted into Teddington. It 
is about seventy miles from the sea. 

12. Near Kingston is the beautiful palace of 
Hampton Court, built by Cardinal Wolsey, and pre- 
sented by him to Henry the Eighth. It was long a 
favourite royal residence. 

13. The Thames now passes Richmond, with its 
splendid royal park ; and then Kew, with its mag- 
nificent gardens, full of rare plants and trees brought 
from all parts of the world. 



ciiu-teni 
con-nec-tion 
cor-mpt^d 
Cota^wold 



dis-ap-peared^ 

en-larg^lng 

E^ton 

GloucoB-ter 



I^is 

Eing-ston 



re-ceiv-ing 
res-i-dence 
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Barges large boats. 
Car^-nal Wol-sey, a great states- 
man in reign of Henry VIII. 
Glit^ter-ing, shining. 



Mag-na-Cax^ta, charter of liberties 

granted by King John. 
U-nl-ver-si-ty, college for young men. 
Wind-sor Cas-tle, Queen's residence. 



SUMMARY.— The Thames is the largest and most important river 
in England. It rises in the Cotswold Hills and empties itself into the 
North Sea. Oxford, Windsor, and Eton are some of the places on ita 
banks. 



41. THE THAMES.-II. 

1. The river becomes busier and busier as we 
draw nearer and nearer to the great capital. 
Pleasure boats and steamers rush hither and thither, 
passing up and down and across the stream. 

2. London stands on both sides of the Thames. 
Sixteen bridges, some of which are among the finest 
in the world, span the river. London Bridge is the 
one nearest the sea. 

3. No port in the world ever contained so 
many ships of all nations, and from every part 
of the world, as may be daily seen in the port of 
London. 

4. Colliers with coal from Newcastle, vessels with 
cattle or granite from Scotland, others with fish 
from the coast, and great ships laden with the prod- 
uce of nearly every country under the sun, may be 
seen in the Thames. 

5. In the docks, which extend for miles along the 
river, are large ships called merchantmen, discharg- 
ing their cargoes of wool from Australia, sugar and 
cotton from the West Indies and the United States^ 
tea from China, and spices and silks fxom 

6. Not only is the commerce oi laOxvdOTL ^^"^jiJw^ 
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than that of any other city in the world ; it is also 
greater than that of many countries. More than 
twenty thousand vessels enter and leave the port 
yearly. 

7. Below London, and nearer the sea, are men-of- 
war, large ships of the royal navy, which are placed 
there to guard the commerce of this great river. 

8. Sailing down the. Thames from London, we 
notice on our right Greenwich, famous for its 
observatory ; and Woolwich, with its royal arsenal. 
Next we reach Rochester, at the mouth of the Med- 
way, with a castle and a cathedral ; and Chatham, 
an important naval station. 

9. Passing the Nore, with its light-ship moored 
at the mouth of the Thames, we see the island of 
Sheppey, which is being gradually washed away 
by the sea. And now we are in the North Sea, 
having followed the Thames from its source in 
the Cotswold Hills, a distance of more than two 
hundred miles. 



ar^se-nal cap-i-tal com-merce hither New-cas^tle 
Ans-tra^ll-a ca-the^ral con-talned' Med-way Roch^s-ter 
bus-i-er Cliatli-am coun-ties na^val thither 



CoU-ier, coal-ship. 
Dis-charg-ing, emptying. 
Green-wich, GHn'-Uch. 
Mer^liant-men, trading ships. 



Shep-pey, an island at Thames Mouth. 
U-XlIlH»d States, part of N. America. 
West In^es, off North America. 
Wool-Wich, Wool'-itch. 



SUMMARY. — The port of London is the busiest in the world. No 
harbour ever contained so many ships of all nations as may be seen 
daily in the Thames. More than twenty thousand vessels enter and 
leave the port yearly. 
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42. THE THAMES. 

1. Let the Rhine be blue and bright 
In its path of liquid light, 
Where the red grapes fling a beam 
Of glory on the stream ; 

Let the gorgeous beauty there 
• Mingle all that 's rich and fair ; 
Yet to me it ne'er could be 
Like that river great and free, 

The Thames ! the mighty Thames ! • 

2. Can ye find in all the world 
A braver flag unfurled 
Than that which floats above 
The stream I sing and love ? 
Oh ! what a burning glow 
Has filled my breast and brow, 
To see that proud flag come 
With glory to its home. 

The Thames ! the mighty Thames ! 

3. Did ribs more firm and fast 
E'er meet the shot or blast 
Than the gallant barks that glide 
On its full and steady tide 1 
Would ye seek a dauntless crew. 
With hearts to dare and hands to do 1 
You'll find the foe proclaims 

They are cradled on the Thames ; 

The Thames ! the mighty Thames ! 
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43. LOITDOir. 

1. London is an ancient British name. It is 
formed of two separate words, the latter of which, 
don or dun, means " a fortified hill." The name 
carries us back to a time when the rising ground on 
which St. Paul's Cathedral is built was the crest of 
a hill, whose wooded slopes reached to the Thames. 

2. No town nor village then existed where now 
the mighty city stands. All around, the country 
was covered with dense forests, in which men hunted 
the wolf, the wild boar, and the deer. 

3. When the Romans were masters of Britain, 
and their galleys floated on the Thames, London 
had risen to be a place of some importance. The 
Romans tried to give it a Roman name. They 
called it Augusta, after the Emperor Augustus. 
But the name of the ancient British fort remains to 
this day London — the capital of the British Empire. 

4. No city of ancient or of modern times can 
be compared with this queen city of the world. 
Her vast size, her enormous wealth, her teeming 
population, her noble river, her extensive railway 
system, her magnificent public buildings, her stately 
bridges, her beautiful parks, her numerous manu- 
factures — all combine to make London the mightiest 
city on the globe. 

5. Within a circle of ten or twelve miles* radius, 
more than four million persons have their homes. 
Men of every rank, race, religion, and employment 

may be seen in its crowded 1\» \^ said 

^hai; there are more Scots m liOXidou VJtv%xi.\xv^$^- 
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burgh; more Irish than in Dublin; and more Jews 
than in Palestine. 

6. A visitor in London may forget a great many 
of the things that he sees, but he cannot forget its 
vastness. Let him go here, there, everywhere for 
a week, to get some idea of the magnitude of this 
city, and at the end of the time he will return 
to his home bewildered, and feeling how little 
'he knows of the great metropolis. 

7. Among the great public buildings of London 
we shall mention only five — the Tower, Westminster 
Abbey, the Houses of Parliament, St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, and the British Museum. 

8. The Tower of London is one of the most 
interesting relics of the past that the city contains. 
For hundreds of years it occupies a chief place in 
the history of England. It has been a palace, a 
prison, a place of execution, and a fortress: it is 
now simply an armoury and a jewel room, the 
latter containing the Regalia of England. 

9. On the right bank of the river stands West- 
minster Abbey. Edward the Confessor built it 
in IOC 6, on the site of an old church to St. 
Peter ; and it was restored by Henry the Third. 
Here are two coronation chairs — one for the king 
and the other for the queen. The more ancient one 
encloses the famous " Stone of Fate " on which the 
kings of Scotland were crowned, and it is the chair 
in which all our sovereigns have been crowned since 
Edward the First. In Westminster Abbey many 
of our 2nonarchs, chief statesmen, warriors, sailors, 

and authors have found theVr T^^^Axv^-^^Rfc, 



WESTMINSTER KBBl.>f. 

{.Henry the Seventh's Chaptl.\ 
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10. Near to Westminster Abbey stands the 
Palace of Westminster, better known as the Houses 
of Parliament. This building contains the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons. 

11. St. Paul's Cathedral is the largest Protestant 
church in the world. A magnificent cathedral, which 
had been one hundred and fifty years in building, 
was completed in 1240; but in the Great Fire of 
London in 16C6, when a large portion of the city 
was burned down, it was totally destroyed. The 
present noble building was finished in 1710, from 
plans by the famous architect. Sir Christopher Wren. 
In St. Paul's are buried Lord Nelson, the Duke of 
Wellington, and many other famous men. 

12. The British Museum contains splendid collec- 
tions of ancient art, and of natural history, and a 
great national library. There may be seen Magna 
Carta, signed by King John in 1215; the death- 
warrant of Mary Queen of Scots, signed by Eliza- 
beth in 1587, and that of Charles the First, signed 
by Cromwell in 1649. 

Au-gus-tus em-ploy-ment mu-se^um re-lig^ion to^tal-ly 
con-fes-sor for-ti-fied Pal^s-tine state-ly war^ri-ors 
em-per-or mag-nlf^i-cent par-ll-a-ment states-man Wel-ling-ton 
em-pire xnight^i-est Prot^s-tant teem-ing West-minuter 



Ar^ht-tect, one who plans buildings. 
Ar-moiir-y, place where anns are kept. 
Au-thors, writers of books. 
Be-Wll^ered, lost in wonder. 
Cor-O-na^tion, crowning. 
Oal-leys, ships moved with oars. 



Mag^nl-tude, size. 
Me-trop^liS, chief city. 
Ra^-118, half the distance across a 
circle. 

Re-g^-li-a, things belonging to a 
monarch. 



SUMMAJtY.—liondon, on the Thames, is the queen city of the 
world. Population, about four million. Chief buildings, the Tower, 
Westminster Abbey, Houses oi Pai^iamenX,, '^waX!^ Ge.thedral, and 
the British Museum. 
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44. GOMMEECE. 

1. The seas around our shores kept us much 
longer to ourselves than we should have been had 
we lived on the Continent. We can trade with 
other lands only by means of ships. It was our 
ships that at last gave us the command of the seas. 

2. Now we have thousands of ships, hundreds of 
thousands of sailors, and good harbours for loading 
and unloading vessels. At this moment, and every 
moment, all through the day, and all night long, 
there are ships crossing the seas to bring what we 
need from every quarter of the globe, 

8. And not only are thousands oi ^v^'«5. \£^^»2£>SNfc^ 
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by hardy sailors so employed, but men of every 
race and colour are busy helping in some way to 
provide us with food and clothing. 

4. For us the Chinaman gathers the leaves of 
the tea-plant ; the Arab shakes the ripe berries from 
the cofFee-plant ; the Negro cuts down the sugar- 
cane, and picks the down from the cotton-tree ; and 
hunters, trappers, and farmers in many lands are 
ready to supply us with corn, skins, wool, and furs. 

5. But perhaps some one asks the question. How 
do we pay for these things ? We sell, as well as 
buy. Other nations grow many things that we need ; 
but we mctke many things that they need. 

C. Our vast mines of coal and iron make us the 
richest people in the world. Without them, we 
should be among the poorest. With them and 
our manufactures, we can pay for all the things we 
want from other lands. 

7. So busy are we in manufacturing, buying, 
and selling goods, and in conveying them from 
place to place, that we are at the present time the 
chief commercial nation in the world. 



CM-na-men con-vesr^ing 
cl6th-ing em-ployed^ 
cof^fee man-u-fac-ture 



Com-mer-cial, trading. 
Har^boiirs, ports for ships. 
Manned, worked. 



poorest sup-ply' 
pro-yide' tliou^sands 
richest un-load-ing 



Ne^gro, native of Africa. 
Quar-ter, north, south, east, and west. 
Trap-pers, men who catch animals. 



SUMMARY. — By means of our ships we trade with every part r)f 
the world. Our coal and iron enable us to manufacture enough goods 
for ourselves, and also to pay fox tYie tYim^ Vcotdl lands. 

We are the chief commercial natioTi Vn tYv& ^ot\^. 
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45. OUE GOAL-FIELDS. 

1. There was a time when the greater part of 
England was covered with forests, in which the 
Ancient Britons hunted the wolf, the bear, and 
the wild boar. So dense were these forests that 
for hundreds of years they kept the people from 
spreading over the country. 

2. Time passed on, and the forests began to dis- 
appear. Then a large part of the country was 
cleared, and the ground yielded scanty harvests of 
golden grain. 

3. The wood obtained from the forests was used 
in building huts and houses. It was also used for 
fuel ; for in those far-off times the coal-fields of En- 
gland lay deep in the earth untouched and unknown. 

4. After centuries of fierce war among its diflFerent 
races, England became a peaceful, settled country. 
She was now to take a foremost place among the 
nations of the earth. For her coming manufac- 
tures she needed fuel to an enormous extent. The 
forests of the country could not supply it ; but 
deep down in the earth that fuel had been pre- 
pared thousands and thousands of years before. 

5. The trees and plants of which coal consists 
were once above ground, and had been parts of 
vast forests in which grew great ferns and mosses 
and other plants. The trees and plants died, 
and others sprang up in their places ; these also 
died, and others grew up ; and so immense beds, 
composed of decayed planis and tt^ei^, ^^t^ ^orcccsfe^^ 
of from twenty to thirty feet m \i\i\ckv\^'8»^. 
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6. In the course of ages these layers of plants 
and trees were buried beneath great masses of mud 
and clay and gravel. Crushed by the weight 
above, they became at last a solid mass of coal. 

7. But you may ask, How can we tell that 
coal was once wood, seeing that it is buried so 
deeply, and has so much the appearance of stone ? 




LEAVES IN COAL. 



Because the forms of stems, leaves, bark, and roots 
of trees have been found in coal, showing beyond a 
doubt that this mineral was formed from plants. 

8. When the sun shone on these ancient forests 
the plants and trees took its warmth and light into 
their stems and leaves. This was their life and 
strength. Coal has therefore sometimes been truly 
called ''compressed suTi\igVv\)." 
9. " To-day we liglit our ^vte^ wxt ^\ft«ss^- 
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engines with the heat of the sun which shone on 
these forests ages ago. For thousands of years 
the coal of England has been stored up in the earth 
for the use of man, and it now helps to make our 
country the first nation in the world." 

10. The chief coal-field in England is in the coun- 
ties of Northumberland and Durham. Newcastle-on- 
Tyne is the centre of this district. For many miles 
round, the country is undermined with coal-pits. 
Powerful steam-engines are constantly at work 
bringing to the surface the coal which is sent to all 
parts of the world. 

11. Wherever coal is found in England some 
kind of manufacture is carried on by means of it. 
Extensive iron-works are scattered over the New- 
castle, Stafford, and South Wales coal-fields ; and the 
great "cotton" and "woollen" towns of England are 
built on the coal-fields of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 



ap-peaj^ance cot^ton xnin^r-al peace-ftQ nn-touched^ 
bow^ covered New-cas^tle Staf^ford wool-len 

con-Btant-ly dif^fer-ent ob-tained^ nn-known' yielded 



Corn-pressed^ crushed together. 

De-cayed', rotten. 
Dl8-ap-pear^ sink out of sight. 
Fu^ food for a fire. 



Scant-y, small; thin. 
Set^tled, quiet. 
Stored up, gathered together. 
UiL-der-xnined^ worked under. 



SUMMARY. — The coal-fields of England were formed ages ago. 
They are buried forests crushed into a solid mass. To-day we are 
using the "compressed sunlight" of past ages. The chief English 
coal-field is in Northumberland and Durham. Newcastle is the centre 
of this district. Manufactures are carried on in all our coal-fields. 
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46. HOW WE GET OUE COAL. 

1. Let us go down a coal-pit, that we may see 
for ourselves what goes on there. ^ Arrived at 
the mouth of the pit, we find a kind of box, called 




a cage, fastened to a long wire rope that passes 
over a large wheel which is worked by a steam- 
engine. 

2. We enter the cage; tVie -wVv^^V \s in motion, 
and we begin to descend. "Dov^xv, do^Ti^fe 
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we reach the bottom, — many hundred feet below 
the surface. 

3. How strange everything seems ! Look at the 
lamps that light up the lanes and the passages. 
We seem to be in an underground town, of which 
these passages are the streets extending in every 
direction. 

4. For several minutes we are unable to make 
out our surroundings, the light is so dim and every- 
thing is so black. As soon as our eyes get accus- 
tomed to the place, we see that there are iron rails 
laid along the bottom of the pit. Waggons filled 
with coal and drawn by ponies are being driven to 
the bottom of the shaft to be sent to the surface. 

5. The driver tells us that the ponies remain in 
the pit year after year, and that some of them were 
born under ground and have never seen the light of 
day. Here are the stables. How large and com- 
fortable they are. And we can tell by the ponies' 
looks that they get plenty of good food. 

6. Let us watch the men at their work. Hew- 
ing out coal does not appear to be an easy task. 
They get the coal with the pick and the spade ; 
and they sometimes blast it with gunpowder. 

7. These men have room to stand upright at 
their work ; but in some parts of the mine the 
miners have to crouch down, and even to lie on their 
backs and pick out the coal above them. 

8. In some mines naked lights can be used, but 
in most the miners have what are called safety 
lamps, because they are coveied ^sssysJsfc 
of metal, so that the gas caW^A. ^t^-?y»xK^ -^\^^^ 
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comes out of the coal and sometimes fills the pit 
cannot get to the flame. 

9. Men have sometimes gone into mines with 
naked lights, or they have opened their lamps, and 
in a moment the gas has exploded, and killed them 
and their companions. 




AN EXPLOSION IN A MINE. 



10. Now we will return to the top of the mine, 
and when we see the beautiful sunlight again, we 
shall think it all the more glorious because we have 
been in the dimly-lighted mine. 

Ac-CU8-tomed, used. Ez-pl5d^d, burst forth with noise. 

Com-fort-a-ble, pleasant-looking; Gauze, a thin transparent fabric. 
Crouch, cower ; stoop. GU21>pow-der, an explosive powder. 

COAL-FIELDS.— ^orthmaherl&nd and Durham— Whitehaven (Cum- 
berJand) — South Lancashbe— "YoTVaYaTfe— "^c>t^\\ Staffordshire— 
South Steffordshire— WarwickRY\Vrfe— "^ot^Yv^^^fe-^o^^ 
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47. HEEOES OF THE MINE. 

1. On the evening of Wednesday, the 12th of 
April, 1877, the men in the Tynewydd Colliery in 
South Wales were just about to leave work for the 
day, when a terrible roar was heard, as of some fear- 
ful explosion, followed by the sound of rushing water. 

2. Water had burst into the mine and flooded 
the greater part of it, so that a number of the 
miners could not escape. 

3. As soon as the accident became known, efforts 
were made to release the captives. The noise of men 
at work guided the relief party to the part of the 
mine in which their fellow-workmen were confined. 

4. A body of men stripped themselves to the 
waist and began to cut a passage through the solid 
mass. Their efforts were successful, and four men 
were taken out alive. 

5. It was now discovered that more men were 
missing, and efforts were at once made to reach 
them. Directed by knockings which could be 
heard from time to time, the place of their impris- 
onment was found. 

6. But it was no easy task to reach them. 
Thirty-five yards of solid rock And coal must be first 
cut through. Day after day the almost superhuman 
labour went on. The men worked as they had 
never worked before. Blood streamed from their 
hands, but still with an iron will they bent them- 
selves to the work of rescue. 

7. On Thursday evening, nine days after the ac- 
cident, the drill passed throwg\Y Tod^, ^'^'^^^^^^^ 
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the men at a distance of eight feet. So strong a 
blast of wind burst through the hole that the brave 
workers had to crouch down in the passage, and for 
some time no voice from either side could be heard. 

8. Not even food could be passed through, and 
so the workers had to try to break down the 
barrier which still kept their fellows captive. 

9. Again and again were they forced to retreat 
by a rush of gas which put out the lamps, and 
threatened to suffocate them, and at last they began 
to waver. To go on was almost certain death, for 
it was to brave both fire and water. 

10. No wonder the stoutest and the bravest held 
back ; but only for a moment. A man stepped for- 
v/ard, and said, — 

I'll venture, though 'tis death." 
Seven more followed his example. 
This band of heroes advanced to their task, and 
commenced in the dark to hew down the coal. 

11. In a few hours a hole was made, and then 
the compressed air escaped in fearful gusts, and with 
such terrific noises that the stoutest heart was awed. 
When the air had spent itself, there came a cry from 
the poor fellows inside : — 

*' It is almost over with us ; we are up to the 
middle in water." 

12. At one o'clock the barrier was knocked down, 
and a rush was made to the imprisoned men. The 
first to be brought out was a lad in the arms of one 
of the brave rescuers. Two of the men were able to 
crawl out, but the remaimxvg Wo to be carried. 

13, Just as the last man wa.s\>voM^\* 
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gram arrived from the Queen. It read as follows : 
" The Queen is very anxious for the latest accounts 
of the poor men in the mine. Are they saved ? 
Pray, telegraph." 

14. Thanksgiving services were held on the fol- 
lowing Sunday in the churches and chapels of the 
neighbourhood. The bills announcing the services 
were headed (in Welsh), " Praise the Lord." 

15. No sooner was the story of this gallant deed 
made known than it was decided to present each 
man of the rescue party with a fitting reward. In 
the month of August 1877, on an elevated spot 
surrounded by lofty mountains, the rewards were 
distributed in the presence of thirty thousand per- 
sons. Each man received an Albert Medal from the 
Queen, and a watch and chain from the Members of 
Parliament. 

16. The story of this rescue will be told in years 
to come, and the noble band of men who risked life 
and limb to save their fellow-workers will ever 
rank as heroes. 



ac^i-dent ez-plo-sion 
ad-yanced' im-pris^n-ment 
an-noimc^ixig^ knock-ing^ 

Ba]<ri-er, wall. 

Cap-tives, prisoners. 
CoU-ier-y, coal mine. 
Dl9-tril>^u-ted, given out. 
Drill, boring tool. 
El^vftt-ed, high. 



re-lease' thanks-giv-ing 
risked threatened 
suc-cess-fal Tyne^wydd 

Suf-fO-cate, choke. 

Su-per-hu-man la-bour, beyond 

man's power. 

Tel^-grapll, send message hj tele- 
graph. 

Venture, dare to go. 



SUMMARY.— At the Tynewydd Colliery, in April, 1877, a number 
of brave miners risked their lives to save some of their companions 
who were imprisoned in the mine. Each man received an Albert 
Medal from the Queen, and a watcb aiid c\vaaivlTQm>iw&'^«aiQfe^ 
ParJiament. 
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48. lEON. 

1. In the far-off times of which you have read 
in the earlier chapters of this book, the wandering 
savage people of Britain made all their tools and 
weapons — their hammers, their hatchets, and their 
spear-heads — of stone. 

2. With these they had to kill animals for food, 
to cut down trees, and to fight against their enemies. 
Because no kind of metal was used, this early time 
is called the Stone Age. 




STONE AXB-HEADS. 



3. These ancient people did not know that im- 
mense quantities of iron lay buried beneath their 
feet, and that their country was in many places 
really a land of iron. Now, we know that iron is 
not only one of the most abundant of all the metals, 
but that it is also one of the most useful. 

4. Gold and silver are called precious metals, and 
we give more money for an ounce of gold or of silver 
than we do for a pound of iron. But we could do 
better without either gold or silver than we could 
do without iron. 

o. The abundant suppVy oi Vton TM^&fc^^^^ ^^t^. 
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and the qualities it possesses make it of great use. 
It can be used for so many purposes that it is called 
the " king of metals." 

6. We meet with it everywhere. In our homes 
it holds the fire that warms our rooms. The kettles 
in which we boil water, and the pans in which our 
food is cooked, are made of iron. 

7. We stir the fire with an iron poker, fetch a 
supply of coal with an iron shovel, and put the coal 
on the fire with a pair of iron tongs. Our bread 
is often baked in an iron oven, our meat roasted on 
an iron stand, and we eat our food with knives and 
forks made of the same material, while at night 
thousands sleep on iron bedsteads. 

8. The joiner drives iron nails with an iron 
hammer, cuts wood with an iron axe, and smooths 
it with an iron plane, while a bag of iron tools lies 
by his side. The farmer turns up his land with an 
iron plough, cleans it with an iron harrow, and cuts 
down his grass and his grain with an iron mowing- 
machine. The blacksmith is a worker in iron. His 
tools and the articles he makes are all of iron. 

9. If we go on a journey, we may ride in a 
coach put together with iron, and pulled by 
horses wearing iron shoes. Or we may ride in a 
railway carriage which runs on iron wheels, and is 
drawn by an iron engine along an iron road. Or 
we may sail over the ocean in an iron ship. 

10. Iron is generally found with coal. In certain 
districts there are vast beds of coal and of iron-stone. 
The mines in these districts giv^ ^m\\a^\ss555^ 
hundreds of thousands of pexsoiia. 
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11. Cumberland contains a very rich iron ore, 
and more than twenty mines are at work in that 
county. The Furness district of Lancashire abounds 
with iron ore of the best quality. In Durham, large 
iron-works are connected with many of the collieries, 
at some of which thousands of persons are employed 

12. The Black Country in South Staffordshire 
has extensive iron- works. Here many of the leading 
" iron " towns are gathered around Birmingham, the 
chief centre of our hardware manufactures. 

13. South Wales is also an important iron dis- 
trict, in which upwards of fifty blast furnaces are at 
work. More than one-third of the iron obtained 
in England and Wales is smelted on the South 
Wales coal-field. 

14. Most of our large towns have iron- works, 
where farming implements, machines, girders for 
bridges, and many other articles, are made. Iron 
ships are built at most of our ship-building ports. 

15. Sheffield, in the south of Yorkshire, is noted 
for its cutlery. Sheffield-made knives are famous 
throughout the world. 

16. We may be said to live in the Iron Age. 
Iron is king, for without it all our other manufac- 
tures would almost cease to exist. 



ca]<riage 
chap-ters 
ear-li-er 



far>na9-es 
Fur-ness' 
gen^r-al-ly 



har-rows 
hatchets 
ma-chlne' 



ma-te^ri-^ 
qual-i-ties 
quan-ti-ttes 



roasts 

Bhef^field 

wan^er-ing 



A-bun^ant, plentiful. | Hard-ware, iron and metal 

Con-nect^d, worked with. Im-ple-ments, toola. 

Cut^ler-y, edged tools; knives, etc. \ %mft\\^» 
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49. THE BLACK COXTNTRY. 

1. In the centre of England is a wide dis- 
trict known as the " Black Country." Once it was 
as fair a region as any in our smiling land; but now 
the trees have been cut down, and the grass has 
faded aw^ay. 

2. For miles and miles the green fields and waving 
forests have given place to tall chimneys, iron 
furnaces, foundries, and forges ; while roads and 
railways, tramways and canals, cross and re-cross one 
another in eveiy direction. 

3. The ground is strewn with coal - dust, and 
heaps of clinkers lie on every hand. The houses 
are dingy, and the workmen who live in them are 
as swarthy as Hindus. 

4. It is indeed a black country — black by day 
with smoke from a forest of chimneys, but blacker 
still by night, when the glare of countless furnaces 
only serves to deepen the gloom. 

5. It is a country of coal and iron. Here are 
found, close together, the materials needed for the 
manufacture of iron and iron goods. 

6. Birmingham, the fourth largest town in En- 
gland, is the capital of the Black Country. Every- 
thing that is made of iron, from a needle to a steam- 
engine, is manufactured in this town of work-shops. 

7. Here soldiers are supplied with guns ; farmers 
with spades, hoes, hatchets, and scythes; housewives 
with ovens, fire-irons, kettles, and pans, and also with 
pins and needles, thimbles, aiid ^>xv^ 
scholars with steel pens ; and e\vVVd?c%T\. Xrt^^. 
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8. Birmingham has workers not only in iron, but 
also in every other kind of metal. Here gold and 
silver and brass are made into brooches, rings, and 
all kinds of gilded and plated ornaments. Cheap 
jewelry, in which a little gold or silver goes a long 
way, is also made in large quantities. 

9. All over the world may be found goods which 
were manufactured in this great centre of industry. 
The American Indian shoots the bison or goes 
on the war-path with a Birmingham rifle; the 
negro cuts down the sugar-cane with a Birmingham 
hatchet; and the emigrant cooks his frugal dinner in 
a Birmingham sauce-pan over a Birmingham stove, 
and carries his food and his valuables in boxes 
stamped with the name of a Birmingham maker. 



A-mer-i-can 

Bir-mlng-liam 

brooches 



fanners 
house-wives 
in^us-try 
ma-te-ri-als 



nee-dle 
or-na-ment 
quan-ti-ties 
rail-ways 



schol^s stamped 
scsrthes sup-plied' 
smll-ing tMm-bles 
solders val-u-a-bles 



Clink-ers, cinders. 
Din-gy, dirty-looking. [eign land. 
Exn-i-graut, one who settles in a for- 
Forg^S, places where iron is wrought 
Foun-dries, where metal is cast. 
Fru-gal, careful ; scanty. 



Fur-na9-es, fire-places for melting 
metal. 

Jew^l-ry, personal ornaments. 
Swarth-y, dark. 

Tram-ways, roads on which lines are 
laid for cars pulled by horses. 



IRON TRADE, 

Smelting .... Rotherham ( Yorkshire) ; Swansea and Merthyr-Tydvil ( Wales). 
Cutlery Sheffield {Yorkshire); Birmingham {Warwickshire); Wolverhamp- 
ton (Staffordshire). 

MacMnery.. Newcastle {Northumberland); Manchester {Lancashire); Bir- 
mingham. 

Engines Crewe(C7i«s<«r); Derhj (Derbyshire); Manchester. 

Quns Sheffield; Birmingham. 

Ships London, Liverpool, Birkenhead, Newcastle, Sunderland, Shields, 

Hull. 

NaUs Birmingham, Leeds, Newcastle, Dudley, and Bromsgrove. 

Locks. Wolverhampton and Wa\a&W.. 

Ifeedlea. Eedditch. 

^ins. Pens, and Buttons.. Birmlngliam. 
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50. THE FLOTJOHSHABE OF OLD ENGLAND. 

1. The sailor lx)asts his stately ship, 

The bulwark of the isle ; 
The soldier loves his sword, and sings 

Of tented plains the while ; 
But we will hang the ploughshare up 

Within our fathers' halls, 
And guard it as the deity 

Of plenteous festivals. 
We '11 pluck the brilliant poppies, 

And the far-famed barley-corn. 
To entwine with bursting wheat-ears 

That outshine the saffron morn. 
We '11 crown it with a glowing heart, 

And pledge our fertile land, 
The ploughshare of Old England, 

And the sturdy peasant band ! 

2. The work it does is good and blest, 

And may be proudly told ; 
We see it in the teeming barns 

And fields of waving gold. 
Its metal is unsullied, 

No blood-stain lingers there ; 
" God speed the plough " and let it thrive, 

Unshackled everywhere. 
The bark may rest upon the wave. 

The spear may gather dust. 
But never may the prow that cuts 

The furrow lie and rust. 
Fill up, fill up with glowing heart. 

And pledge our fertile land, 
The ploughshare oi 0\d ^xv^'OcA^ 

And the sturdy peasant. — ^\xLfe.^^^- 
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51. COTTOir. 

1. On the other side of the Atlantic Ocean, in the 
Southern States of America, there grows a pretty 
plant with dark-green leaves, large yellow flowers, 
and pods of about the size of a walnut. 

2. When these pods are ripe they burst open, 
and we see in them a soft, downy substance, like 
the wool we get from the sheep. In olden times 
men called the cotton down the " wool of trees." 

3, This soft down is VJcv^ i^t£VQ>as> Q.otton that 
comes to this country m \arg^ c\vx^\v\a\:\^, "as^^i '^'i^ 
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employment to the thousands of persons who spin 
and weave it into calico and other kinds of cloth. 

4. The cotton plant cannot grow in England, 
because our climate is too cold and wet. It is a 
sun-plant, and can therefore be cultivated only in 
hot countries. Our chief supply comes from the 
United States of America and from India. 




5. Thousands of negroes are employed in the 
American cotton-fields. They are descendants of 
negroes who long before had been torn from their 
homes in Africa, and carried in slave-ships to 
America, where they were sold, and forced to labour 
for their majsters. Now aW are tcee. 

0, Women and children are em^XQrje;^^*^^^^^'^^ 
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cotton. They walk between the rows of plants and 
gather the down into bags, whicK are emptied into 

baskets placed 




of 



at 
the 



After being 



the ends 
rows. 

dried in the sun, 
the seeds, which are 
mixed with the 
down, are removed, 
and the cotton is 
pressed into large 
bags or bales, each 
of which contains 
about four hundred 
pounds. 

7. These bales 
are sent to En- 
gland, and landed 
at Liverpool on the 
Mersey, our chief 
cotton sea-port. So 
much of this valu- 
able article is sent 
here, that often 
large vessels arrive 
laden with nothing 
but cotton. 

8. From Liver- 
pool the raw cotton 
is sent on to the 

^'cotton towns " of LaTica^\\\tft. "5ft:ce, within a few 
miles of one another, fhex^ ax^ ^^^rcivass^- 
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ing great mills and factories, in which thousands of 
people are employed, and thousands of machines are 
worked by steam-engines. Manchester is the centre 
and chief seat of the cotton-trade. 

9. After the cotton has been cleared of dust, and 
the fibres separated, it is spun into yarn or thread. 
Then, in a machine called a loom, it is woven into 
cloth. 

10. Cotton cloth is called calico," because it was 
first made at Calicut in India. Nankeen is a kind 
of cotton cloth of a yellow colour. It was first 
made at Nankin in China. The finest kind of 
cotton cloth is called muslin. It is much used for 
ladies' dresses. The best muslin is made in France. 

11. We manufacture cotton goods not for our 
own use only. Every day in the year we send, on 
an average, more than five thousand miles of cotton- 
cloth in various forms to other countries. 



Af^rl-ca 
A-mer^i-ca 
ay^-age 
cal-i-co 



Cal^i-cut 
cli-mate 
con-tain-ing 
cul^ti-yftt-ed 



de-scend-ants 
em-ploy-ment 
emp^tied 
fl-bres 



m^-a 
ne-groes 
sep^r&t-ed 
southern 



substance 
va^ri-ou8 
wal-nut 
wov^n 



SUMMARY. — Cotton grows only in warm climates. Our chief 
supply comes from the United States of America and from India. 
Thousands of negroes are employed in the cotton-fields of America. 
Liverpool is the great cotton port, and Manchester is the seat of the 
cotton trade. We send our cotton goods to every part of the globe. 
The chief cotton towns are Manchester, Salford, Blackburn, Oldham, 
and Bolton {Lancashire); Stockport {Cheshire) \ Glossop {Derbyshire). 



EXERCISES.— Name all the Articles that you know to be made of Cot- 
ton, Draw a Map of Lancashiref and mark the Cotton Towns. 
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52. THE HOMES OF ENGLAND. 



1. The stately homes of England ! 

How beautiful they stand, 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 

O'er all the pleasant land ! 
The deer across their greensward bound, 

Through shade and sunny gleam ; 
And the swan glides past them with the sound 

Of some rejoicing stream. 

2. The merry homes of England ! 

Around their hearths by night 
What gladsome looks of household love 

Meet in the ruddy light ! 
There woman's voice flows forth in song, 

Or childhood's tale is told, 
Or lips move tuneiuWy «\oiv^ 
Some glorious pag^e oi o\^. 
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3. The blessed homes of England ! 

How softly on their bowers 
Is laid the holy quietness 

That breathes from Sabbath hours ! 
Solemn, yet sweet, the church-bell's chime 

Floats through their woods at mom ; 
All other sounds, in that still time, 

Of breeze and leaf are bom. 

4. The cottage homes of England ! 

By thousands on her plains. 
They are smiling o'er the silvery brooks, 

And round the hamlet fanes. 
Through glowing orchards forth they peep. 

Each from its nook of leaves ; 
And fearless there the lowly sleep, 

As the bird beneath their eaves. 



5. The free fair homes of England ! 

Long, long, in hut and hall. 
May hearts of native proof be reared 

To guard each hallowed wall ! 
And green for ever be the groves, 

And bright the flowery sod. 
Where first the child's glad spirit loves 

Its country and its God ! 

Mrs. Hemans. 



t)eau^tt-fiil 
breathes 
bowers 
chfld-bood 



cot-tage 
flow^r-y 
glad-some 
glo-rl-ous 



green-sward 
bal-lowed 
bam-let 
hearths 



pleas^t sil-ver-y 

quiet^ness smil-ing 

re-Joic^ing sol-emn 

Sab^bath statedly 



An-ces-tral, very old. 

Chime, sound ; ring. 

Eaves, edges of roofs. 

Fanes, churches. 

Ka-tive proof, EngUsh bravery. 



Nook, comer. 
Orch-ards, fruit-gardens. 
Reared, grown ; brought up. 
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63. WOOL. 

1. From the earliest times the sheep has supplied 
man with his warmest clothing. The wool trade 
has been carried on in our island for more than a 




THE SPINNINO-WHEEL. 



thousand jears. The history of it goes as far back 
3s to the time of the B^omaiis. ^\ci»sjL ^Niiiw^st 
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says that the wool of Britain was "spun so fine that 
it was like the spider's web/' 

2. In olden times the spinning and weaving of 
woollen cloths were carried on in almost every home. 
In Old English times the wives of kings and noble- 
men had their spinning-wheels, with which they 
spun wool for the use of the members of their 
families. It is only within the last hundred years 
that steam-power has been used in this manufacture. 

3. Edward the Third brought some Dutch weavers 
over to this country, and did so much to encourage 
the wool trade that he was called the " Royal Wool 
Merchant." Ever since his reign England has kept 
the first place in the wool trade. 

4. Because wool was then looked on as the main 
source of our national wealth, a bag of wool, covered 
with a red cloth, was placed in the House of Lords 
as the seat of the Lord Chancellor of England. It 
is known at the present time as the Woolsack. 

5. The " cotton towns" of England are on the one 
side of the Pennine Chain, and the " woollen towns" 
are on the other. Lancashire manufactures cotton, 
and the West Riding of Yorkshire manufactures wool. 

6. Leeds and Bradford are the chief seats of the 
wool trade. Cloth for men's clothes, worsted stuff 
for women's dresses, blankets, flannels, and carpets, 
are the chief articles produced. Woollen and cotton 
factories are very similar in appearance. 

7. Our sheep do not yield so much wool as we 
require, and great quantities are therefore brought 
in ships from our colonies and from various ^arta of 
Europe. 
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8. In Australia, and at the Cape in South Africa, 
there are extensive sheep-walks, as they are called, 
where thousands of sheep are reared to supply the 
mills and factories of Yorkshire with wool. 

9. Worsted goods or stuffs are woollen goods of 
a lighter kind, and are generally made up into 
dresses for women and children. Among these are 
merino, alpaca, and cashmere. 

10. Merino is a fine kind of cloth made from the 
wool of the merino sheep. Alpaca is a silky wool- 
len cloth made from the hair of the alpaca, a sheep- 
like animal found in South America. Cashmere is 
the finest kind of woollen cloth ; it is made from 
the wool of the Cashmere goat. 



ap-peax-ance 

Aus-tra-li-a 

1)laiik^ts 

car^pets 

car-ried 



cash-mere 

col-ours 

cot^ton 

ear-li-est 

en-cour^e 



ex-ten-sive 

fac^to-rles 

£am-i-lies 

flan-nels 

gen'-er-al-ly 



his^to-ry 

pro-duced' 

sim-i-lar 

spin-ning 

sup-plied' 



wealth 

weav-lng 

wool-len 

wool^sack 

worsts 



Al-pac^, wool of the alpaca. N&-tioxi-al, country's. 

Au-thor, writer. Reared, cared for. 

Lord Chan^l-lor, highest law officer. Sheep-walks, large sheep-farms. 

Me-rl-no, wool of the merino sheep. West Rld-lng, western division. 



SUMMARY. — At one time the wool trade waa the main som-ce of 
om* national wealth. The Lord Chancellor of England sits on a wool- 
sack in the House of Lords. The chief woollen towns are in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. Leeds and Bradford are the chief centres of the 
wool trade. We get large supplies of wool from Australia and from 
the Cape in South Africa. 



EXERCISES.— Name all the Articles you know to he made of Wool, 
Draw a Map of Yorkshire containing the chief Woollen Tovms, 
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54. OTJB TEEES AND PLANTS. 

1. The oak tree is the monarch of the forest. 
Till recent years scarcely any other wood was used 
in the building of ships. Vessels of war built of 
oak were called the " wooden walls " of England. 
Most of our great ships are now built of iron. 

2. The elm tree is often found planted in hedge- 
rows. The smallness of its leaves gives it a light 
appearance. It grows to a great height. 

3. The birch tree is so light and so graceful in 
appearance that it is sometimes called "The Lady 
of the Woods." The bark is very strong and durable. 

4. The natural home of the fir is on the mountain- 
side. Pine or deal is the wood of the Scotch fir. 
The trunk of this tree is so straight that it is often 
used for the masts of ships. 

5. The beech grows best in chalk districts, where 
whole forests of trees of great size and beauty may 
be found. 

6. The ash tree has a light and graceful appear- 
ance. Next to the oak, it is the most useful of our 
forest trees. 

7. We have to thank the Romans for introducing 
the chestnut tree into this country. Its long-spread- 
ing branches and graceful foliage make it a "great 
favourite with all lovers of forest trees. 

8. The willow is generally found growing in 
marshy ground and by the side of water-courses. 
Willow rods called osiers are used in basket-making. 
Long ago the Ancient Briton made his baaket-boajt 
o£ osiers, which he covered v?\\)i\ 
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9. Fruit trees are grown in every part of the 
country. The counties of Hereford, Worcester, and 
Hertford are famous for their orchards, which yield 
large quantities of fruit. Apples are made into cider, 
and pears are made into perry. 

10. Kent is the greatest hop-growing county in 
England. During the hop-picking season groups of 
men, women, and children, may be seen gathering 
the pale -green flowers of the hop plant. 

11. Our chief grain crops are wheat, barley, and 
oats. We require much more wheat than we can 
grow, and great quantities are imported from Amer- 
ica, Russia, and other parts of the world. 

ap-pear-ance fa-mous Hereford mon^ch quan-ti-Ues 

chest-nut fa-voiir-ite Hert^ford nat^u-ral Rus-sia 

dis-tricts fo-li-age im-port^d or^ards sea-son 

dOr-a-ble gen^r-al-ly in-tro-dtlc-ing o-siers Worces-ter 



55. OTJB ANIMALS. 

1. Tlie wolf at one time was common in England. 
One of the early English kings made a Welsh prince, 
whom he had conquered, give him three hundred 
wolves* heads every year as a tax. In this way, all 
the wolves in the country were destroyed. 

2. At the present time the fox is our largest 
flesh-eating wild animal. Fox-himting is a favourite 
field sport, and dogs called fox-hounds are carefully 
trained to hunt the fox. 

3. The badger is an animal of the bear tribe. 
Like the fox, it lives in a hole in the ground, where 
it hides during the day. T3ii\es^^ sAAack^d by its ene- 

mies, the badger is a quiet axvA \v^ttc\^^ ^mm^. 
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4. The fallow deer is our largest wild animal. 
A herd of deer sporting under the trees in a 
gentleman's park is a beautiful sight. Among our 
smaller wild animals are the hare, the rabbit, the 
weasel, the otter, and the squirrel. 

5. The hawk and the owl are our chief birds of 
prey. Partridges, pheasants, and grouse, abound in 
the woods and on the moors. The golden pheasant 
is the most beautiful wild bird found in the British 
Islands. 

6. We have a great many song-birds, such as 
the lark, the blackbird, the robin, and the thrush. 
Some of our birds stay with us all the year ; others 
fly away to warmer lands in winter. 

7. Our domestic animals are the finest in the 
world. They are called domestic because they are 
kept near our homes, and have become our servants, 
companions, and friends. The horse and the ass are 
our chief beasts of burden. The cow and the sheep 
supply us with food and with clothing. 

8. The hen, the duck, the goose, and the 
turkey abound. The peacock struts about our gar- 
dens and parks, and the swan glides gracefully on 
our ponds and lakes. 

9. Large quantities of fish are caught around our 
shores and in our rivers. Of our fishes, the herring, 
the mackerel, the pilchard, and the salmon are the 
chief. Cod, soles, flounders, and haddocks also abound. 



at-tacked^ de-stroyed^ grouse par^tridg-es quan-U-ties 

bad-ger do-mes^tic haddocks peacock sai-moa 

com-pan-ions en^-mles lier^Tliis '^e^'l^iQMf^^:^ %<QSQ&:£-'t5S^ 

conquered floun^exB ma(^k^x-e\ "i^VILObI-^x^ \!«i->Ksr3 




{liach Si/Kitiv h 100 i/tii^s. 



1. GREAT NORTHERN.— London {A'mx'S Cross) I 6. LONDON AND B. - WESTERN. — London 



York, by rtMorboroiiK'h ami RctfunJ. | 
Branches to Liverpool, Lcetls, Bradfonl, and 
Hull 

2. NORTH-EASTERN. — Tork fo Berwick, for 
Edinburgh, by Durham and Newcastle. 
Branch to .ScarboroiiRrh. 

3. MIDLAND.- -London iSf. Pnncras) to CarlUle, 
for Edinburgh, throuich Leicester. I>erby, 
Sheffield. Leeds, and Settle. Branches to 
Pcterborou;fli. Bristol, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Lancaster, and Barrow. i 

4. LONDON AND N.-WESTEBN.-London xFm- \ 
ton Square) to Carlisle, for Edinburgh and j 
Olaagow, by Ruijby, Stafford, CIrewe. Preston. | 
and Lancaster. Also by Crewe, Chester, and 
Holyhead, for Ireland. Branches to Oxford. 

/ Dirm'wi rham , .\f.incJit'ster. and Liveri>«ifA- 
I B. OBEAT WESTERN— London (Pad.yiuj^rtou) to 
Slistol Brnnchvs to Oxford, Gloucester, 
Exeter, and I'lyntnnth. 



[Waterloo BriJg^f) to Ezetar, for Penzance. 
Also to Portsmouth and Southnniinon. 

7. LONDON, BRIGHTON. AND BODTH COAST. 
—London (rirtoriit) to Brl^ton, Haatlngi. 
and Portsmouth. 

8. LONDON. CHATHAM, AMD DOVER.-London 
KHolborH I 'uidiict) to Dover, for France. AL>o 
to Mar^^ate and Kamsgate. 

9. S0X7TH-EASTERN.— London (Charinj: Cross) 
to Dover, for France. 

10. GREAT EASTERN. — London {Uvcrf-oo: 
Street) to Yarmouth, thrott^h Canibrid(re. 
Also by Colchester. 
Locd railways have been made all over the 
' coimtry. Amont; the chief arc — The Lancashire 
\ and 1oT'kikto« "AaiWivr. ^he Maacheater. Bhef- 
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66. THE rocket;* 



1. Sixty years ago Manchester was, as it still is, 
the great centre of the English cotton trade. The 
cotton came in ships from America to Liverpool. 
It was sent to Manchester to be made into cloth ; 
then large quantities of the cloth came back to 
Liverpool, to be shipped for all parts of the world. 

2. The Mersey, the Irwell, and the Bridgewater 
Canal, did most of this carrying; but often the ware- 
houses in Liverpool were piled with bales of cotton 
waiting to go, and the mills in Manchester were 
standing because the cotton did not come. 

3. Merchants and shippers met to talk over the 
di&culty, and a railway N^aa Y'^cs^^^^Si.. ^^w;^^ 
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Stephenson, the builder of the first locomotive, was 
engaged to carry out the plan. Canal and turnpike 
road owners spared no pains to crush the scheme. 

4. Many stories were told of the dangers to be 
expected. Boilers would burst and passengers be 
blown to pieces ; houses along the way would be 
burned; the air would become black with smoke; 
and property on the road would lose its value. 

5. When Stephenson was examined in Parlia- 
ment, a great many questions were put to him to 
show that his plan could not be worked. 

6. " Well," asked one, " suppose now one of 
those engines to be going along a railroad at the 
rate of nine or ten miles an hour, and that a cow 
were to stray upon the line and get in the way of 
the engine, would not tfmt, think you, be a very 
awkward circumstance ?" — "Yes," answered Stephen- 
son, with a droll twinkle in his eye ; " very a\vkward 
indeed — for the coo ! " 

7. Parliament at length gave its consent, and 
Stephenson set to work in good earnest. There 
was an extensive bog named Chat Moss to be filled 
up, sixty-three bridges to be built, and a tunnel to 
be cut under Liverpool. 

8. When the road was nearly ready, a prize of 
five hundred pounds was offered for the best engine, 
that should weigh not more than six tons and be 
able to draw a weight of twenty tons at a speed as 
high as ten miles an hour. The Rocket, built by 
George Stephenson and his son, won the prize. 

9. On the fifteentti day ol Se^WW 1830 the 
new railrosid was opened. oJl^^wv^^, 
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then Prime Minister of England, was present, with 
many of the chief men of the land. The roads and 
lanes were lined with people. 

1 0. Eight trains, carrying six hundred passengers, 
ran through from Liverpool to Manchester at the 
rate of twenty-five miles an hour ! It was a 
wonderful sight, to see the iron -horses panting, 
snorting, puflSng, shooting through tunnels, dashing 
across bridges, and racing over the fields. The 
world had never seen the like before. 

11. To-day we have nearly eighteen thousand 
miles of railway ; our ordinary trains run thirty 
miles an hour, and our express trains from fifty to 
sixty miles an hour. 

12. From London, the capital of England, to 
Edinburgh, the capital of Scotland, is a distance of 
about four hundred miles. The Flying Scotsman 
starts from London at ten o'clock every week-day 
morning, and is timed to arrive in Edinburgh at 
seven in the evening ; thus performing the journey 
between the two capitals in nine hours, at the rate 
of from fifty to sixty miles an hour. 



awk^ward 

Bridge-wa-ter 

cen-tre 

dif^fl-cul-ty 

Ed-in-burgh 



en-gines 

ex-ten-Bive 

I]<weU 

Liv^r-pool 

Man^es-ter 



Mer-sey 

paB-sen-gerB 

per-form-ing 

quan-tl-tieB 

Rocket 



Sep-tem-ber 

slioot^iiig 

snort^ing 

Steph^n-Bon 

Wel-ling-tcn 



Bog, marsh ; land made soft with i Prime Min-iS-ter, the Queen's chief 



water. 

Cir^cum-Btance, event. 
Ex-press^ fast ; not stopping often. 
Lo-CO-mo-tive, railway engine. 
Mer^chantB, traders. 
Or^-di-nsL'Tyf common ; slow. 



minister. 
Prop^r-ty, land and houses. 
Scheme, phui. 

Turn-pike road, road with gates. 
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57. THE POST OFFICE. 

1. Fifty years ago it cost more than a shilling to 
send a letter by post from London to Edinburgh. 
Now, a penny carries a letter to any part of the 
British Islands. 

2. Fifty years ago the number of letters sent 
through the post offices of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, was 80 million. Now it is above 1,000 
million, besides 500 million post-cards, newspapers, 
and book parcels. 

3. The man who first planned a general penny 
post was Rowland Hill. Before his time a penny 
post had been used privately in London and in other 
places ; but it was he who first proposed that a 
letter should be carried for a penny to any place 
within the United Kingdom. He died in 1879. 

4. The inside of the General Post Oflice is one 
of the most wonderful sights in London. Many 
times a day, letters, post-cards, and newspapers, are 
collected at the district post offices, and are sent to 
all parts of the country and of the world. In 
London itself, the postmen go round with their 
bundles of letters ten times a day. 

5. The greatest bustle is seen in the evening, 
between six and eight o'clock, when the mails are 
made up and are sent out to all parts of the British 
Islands and to foreign countries. As soon as the 
box is closed, the letters are wheeled in barrows 
to a large table where the " sorting " begins. 

6. The London letters, the country letters, and 
the foreign letters, are a\\ ^'b^'saw^^s^^j \ 
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but all in the same way. First, the letters are 
placed in long rows, like huge packs of cards, the 
addresses all facing one way. Then they are handed 
over to a number of " sorters," who arrange them 
in separate heaps, according to the railway lines 
by which they are to be sent off — the "Great 
Northern " letters in one heap, the " North- Western " 
in another, the " South-Western " in another, and 
so on. The letters for each railway line are then 
put in bags, and are sent off to the station. 

7. In each mail train there is a travelling post 
office, in which the letters are further sorted. As 
each town is passed, one bag is dropped containing 
the letters for it and for the villages near it, and 
another bag is taken up containing the letters 
collected in the neighbourhood. 

8. The speed with which letters are sent to all 
parts of the country, and the correctness with which 
they are delivered, are very remarkable. The reason 
is, that no time is wasted, and that every man has 
his own piece of work to do, and does it with care 
and quickness. 



ar-range^ 

bar^rows 

con-taln-ing 

cor-rect^ness 

dropped 



Ed-in-burgh 

foreign 

mm^ion 

news^pa-pers 

parcels 



Ad-dresB^S, directions; names of 

persons and places. 
Bus-tie, hurry. 

Col-lect^d, gathered together. 
DiB^trict, chief. 

Gen^r-al Post Of^flce, chief post. 
o&ce in a l&tge town. 



pro-posed^ 

rail-way 

reason 

re-mark^-ble 

sep^-rate-ly 



Bort^lng 

Bta^tion 

travel-ling 

wbeeled 

won^er-fal 



Mails, bags of letters. 
Neigh-bour-hood, places near. 
Planned, arranged; set agoing. 
Postcards, stamped cards used for 
letters. 
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{Each Square is 100 miles.) 



THE GEOGRAPHY OP ENGLAND. 

Map Divisions.— The Map of England may be conveniently arranged in the following 
five divisions for the thorough teaching of the Geography of the country, and for purposes 
of Map-drawing. This is the arrangement which, after very careful consideration, has been 
adopted in the *' Royal Map-Book of England " issued as a companion book to the present 
Reader. 

I. The Northern Division, comprising the Six Northern Counties. 
II. The Eastern and Midland Division, comprising the Eastern Counties and the 
Midland Counties. 

III. The Western Division and WalOo, comprising the Western Counties and Wales. 

IV. The Southern. Division (East), comprising the Counties south of the Thames. 

V. The Southern Division (West), compnsimK t\v« Co>3Ltv<\«,% ^r^xV^C Bristol Channel 
and the Severn. 
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58. MAP DIVISIONS. 

NORTHERN DIVISION. (I.) 

1. The North of England consists of six counties, 
<iivided into two groups by the range of moun- 
tains called the Pennine Chain. On the east are 
Northumberland, Durham, and York ; on the west, 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire. 

2. In early times this part of the country was the 
scene of many a fierce struggle. About two thou- 
sand years ago the Celtic or British people here, as 
in other parts of England, were conquered by the 
Romans, who ruled Britain for four hundred years. 

3. After the Romans left Britain, the Angles and 
the Saxons became masters of the north of England. 
The great kingdom of Northumbria then extended 
from the Humber to the Firth of Forth. The 
Celtic people, in their struggles with these new- 
comers, were driven westward, and took refuge in 
Cumberland and other parts of the west ; but many 
of them remained as serfs or slaves to the conquerors. 

4. In the course of centuries, the various tribes of 
the north of England were blended into one people. 
At the present day the population consists of the 
descendants of Celts, Angles, Saxons, and Danes ; 
and they show themselves to be worthy of their 
forefathers by their vigour and untiring industry. 

5. When England became a great manufacturing 
nation, it was among the people of the north that 
her chief industries sprang up. Here are the coal- 
fielda of Northumberland, Ti\vftv^\sv, ^xAX^-^^^SNa^N 
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NORTHERN DIVISION. 



and here many of our largest towns are engaged in 
the manufacture of cotton and woollen goods. 

6. The county of Northumberland took its name 
from Northumbria, the land north of the Humber, 
once the chief northern kingdom of England. The 
city of Durham was in old times called Dun-holm^ 
and meant " the hill-fort on the holm " or meadow. 
It was almost surrounded by the river Wear. 

7. York derives its name from the river Eure, 
and " wic," an Anglo-Saxon word meaning " abode." 
Eurewic became in the course of time the single 
syllable York. It was at first the name of the 
city, and was afterwards applied to the whole 
county, the largest in England. York was at one 
time the most important place in England after 
London. 

8. Cumberland derives its name from the Cymri, 
that branch of the Celtic race that settled in South 
Britain. Westmoreland means " west moorland." 

9. Lancashire derives its name from Lancaster, a 
Roman name, the original meaning of which was the 
" camp on the Lune," the river on which Lancaster 
stands. In recent times, Lancashire has been noted as 
the great cotton district of our country. Cotton is 
king in this part of England. Cotton in every 
form of fabric is produced in the mills of Lanca- 
shire, and is sent thence to all parts of the globe. 

COUNTIES AND COUNTY TOWNS. 

1. Northumberland Newcastle 

2. Cumberland CarllBle 

3. WB8TM0B.ELJLjm> Applcby 

4. Durham "DuiTttaan. 

6. York '^OT^L 

e. Lakcabhire Laacwito 



Tynt. 
.Eden. 
.Eden. 

. . ..lAMWt. 
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ap-plied' 
Cel^tlc 
cen-tu-rles 
co£L^aer-ors 



Cym-rl 
de-scend^ts 
ex-tend^d 
in^us-trles 



De-rives', receives. 
En-g^ed', at work ; busy. 
Eure, or Ure. 

Fab-ric, cloth. Ibefore. 
Fore-fa-tlierB, kindred who had Uved 



man-u-fac-tUr-iiig 
o-rig^i-nal 
pop-u-la-tion 
Btrug:^gles 



syl-la-ble 
un-tl3<lng 
va^rl-ous 
vigour 



Hum-ber, between York and Lincoln. 
King, the chief thing. 
Mod-ern, present day. [Humber. 
Nor-thum-bri-a, land north of the 
Rodman, belonging to Rome. 



EASTERN AND MIDLAND DIVISION. (H.) 

1. East England and the Midland Counties form 
that part of England which lies between the Thames 
and the Humber. 

2. Middlesex is the metropolitan county; but 
though it contains London, the capital of the British 
Empire, it is one of the smallest of the counties of 
England. Its name tells us that in ancient times 
it was peopled by Saxons. It was the home of the 
Middle Saxons, as Essex was the home of the East 
Saxons, and Sussex the home of the South Saxons. 

3. North and east of Middlesex there are seven 
other counties, all of which are usually called " The 
Eastern Counties." They form the eastern part of 
Middle England. The three largest of these counties 
lie on the North Sea — namely, Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Essex. The other four are inland counties — namely, 
Hertford, Bedford, Huntingdon, and Cambridge. 

4. This district was well known to the Romans. 
The town of Colchester is built on the site of an 
old Roman camp and stronghold; and the coast of 
Norfolk was the scene of tlie famoM?. Vi^^^^^ 
Boadicea and the Romans. 
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5. After the Romans left Britain, the coast of 
this part of England was the first landing-place of 
Saxons and Angles, though the great body of the 
Angles landed and settled farther north, between 
the Huniber and the Forth. 

6. The names Norfolk and Suflfolk mean " north 
folk " and " south folk." They carry us back to a 
time when this part of the country was peopled 
by Saxons and Angles who called themselves — as 
in many parts of the country people do still — north 
country folk and south country folk, according to 
the part of the district in which they live. 

7. It is remarkable how many names in the 
eastern division of England end in the word " ford." 
We have Brentford, Hertford, Oxford, Bedford, 
Thetford, Stamford, and many others, all telling us 
of a region of rivers at one time without bridges. 
Fotd is an old Saxon word, meaning "a shallow 
passage across." At a later period bridges were 
built, and then such names as Uxbridge and Cam- 
bridge came into use. 



COUNTIES AND COUNTY TOWNS, 



1. LiXCOLNUHIRE ..LillCOlXL 

2. NoTTiNQHAM . . . .Nottingham. 

3. Derby Derby. 

4. Leicester Leicester. 

5. Rutland Oakham. 

6. Warwick Warwick. 

7. Northampton . . Northampton. 

8. Huntingdon.. . . Huntingdon. 

17. Middlesex 



9. Cambridge Cambridge. 

10. Norfolk Norwich. 

11. Suffolk Ipswich. 

12. Essex.. Chelmsford. 

13. Hertford Hertford. 

U. Bedford Bedford. 

15. Buckingham . . . .Aylesbury. 

16. Oxford Oxford. 

London. 



ac-cord-ing coun-tles fax-taiex x^-TCAxk^-Ue Thet^ford 
AS^glea dls-trict pSo^pl^ «ft\^>3iftOL tjIjikv.^a^ 

Col^bea-tei dl-vls^lon pe'-ri-oA ^twnf-twft. ^Tl-\seA%^ 
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Anient, old; past ages. 
Bo-a-dlg-e^ a British queen. 
OamPf place where army stayed. 
Folk, people. ■ 
In-land, away from the sea. 



Land-ing-place, port. 
Met-ro-pol-i-tan, belonging to capl 
Be-gion, part of country. [taL 
Sbal-low, low. 

Strong-hold, fort; fortified place. 



WESTERN DIVISION AND WALES. (III.) 

1. This division embraces that part of the coun- 
try which lies between the Mersey and Bristol 
Channel. It includes seven English counties and 
the whole of Wales. The names Chester, Worces- 
ter, and Gloucester carry us back to Roman times ; 
for they tell us that these towns were built on the 
sites of old Roman camps. 

2. Chester, on the Dee, is one of the most ancient 
and interesting cities in the kingdom. It is still 
surrounded by its old Roman walls, which form 
a promenade for the citizens. The form of the 
city is that of a Roman camp with four gates. 
Some of the old houses have a footway called the 
" Rows " under the first story. 

3. This part of the country contains one of the 
chief coal and iron districts. Stafford and Worces- 
ter are on the great midland coal-field of which 
Birmingham in Warwickshire is the centre. 

4. Staffordshire also contains the group of towns 
known as the "Potteries," where most of the earthen- 
ware of England is produced. Earthenware is one 
of the chief manufactures of the country, and ranks 
next to coal, iron, cotton, and wool. 

5. North Wales is chiefly a pastoral region. There 
are great numbers of sheep on. the hills. Wool md 
woollen stuffs are the c\viei ^TCiftN^tiyvcfcia.. "^jknS^ 
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Wales is also a pastoral district ; but it is a mining 
region besides. Iron and copper are produced in 
great abundance. 



COUNTIES AND COUNTY TOWNS. 



1. Cheshibe Chester. 

2. Staffobd Stafford. 

S. Shropshire .... Slirewsbury. 

4. Worcester Worcester. 

5. Hereford Hereford. 

6. Gloucester . ..Gloucester. 

7. Monmouth Monmouth. 

Wales. 
1. Flint Mold. 



a-bun^ance dl-vis-ion 
Blr-ming-ham em-bra^es 
Brls-tol in-ter-est-ing 

Cit^i-zens, dwellers in the city. 
Earthen-ware, articles made of 
Olouces-ter, Qlos'-ter. [earth or clay. 
»Pa8^tor-al, grazing. 



2. Denbigh Buthin. 

3. Carnarvon Garnanron. 

4. Anolbsey Beaumaris. 

5. Merioneth Bala. 

6. Montgomery . . . Montgomery. 

7. Cardigan Cardigan. 

S. Pembroke Pembroke. 

9. Caermarthen ..Caermarthen. 

10. Glamorgan Cardiflt 

11. Brecknock Brecon. 

12. Radnor Prestelgn. 

kingdom Pot^ter-ies 
man-u-fac^tures pro-duced' 
Mer-sey sur-round^ 

Pro-duc-tions, things made or 
Prom-e-nade', walk. [grown. 
Sites of. places where had been. 
Worces-ter, Wooa^-ter. 



THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND. (IV. and V.) 

1. The Eastern portion of the South of England 
is one of the most interesting parts of our country. 
It saw the landing of the Romans — the first landing 
in England of men of the English race — and the 
landing of the Normans. 

2. The Romans landed on the coast of Kent 
55 B.C., and beacon -fires on the cliflfe of Dover 
guided their galleys on their way to the Thames 
for centuries afterwards. 

3. The first men of English race who came to 
England were the Jutes. \«xid^d on the Isle 

of Thanet, which was at oii^ \)\tcifc ^.^-^^x^X^^i. \:t^\s^ 
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the mainland by a broad sea-channel, through which 
ships could pass to and from the Thames. 

4. The Normans, led by William the Conqueror, 
landed in 1066 A.D. near Beachy Head, on the coast 
of Sussex. After defeating Harold, the English king, 
William became king of England. 

5. The Christian religion was first introduced 
into this part of England by Augustine and his 
companions, who landed on the Isle of Thanet, and 
from it went by invitation to meet King iEthelbert 
and his Queen Bertha, who with their people em- 
braced Christianity. Soon after this there arose an 
humble wooden church near where now stands the 
great Cathedral of Canterbury. 

6. The Western half of the South of England 
embraces that part of the country which lies between 
the English Channel and the Bristol Channel. 

7. The rugged coast of Cornwall, to this day a 
great mining region for copper, tin, and lead, is said 
to be the place where in early times ships came for 
supplies of tin. The name Cornwall, or Corn-wales, 
means "the Welsh of the horn." This district was one 
of those occupied by the Ancient Britons after they 
had been driven to the western parts of the country. 



COUNTIES AND COUNTY TOWNS. 



South-Eastern. South-Western. 



L Kent 

2. Surrey .... 

5. Sussex 

4. Berkshire. 

6. Hampshire 



Maidstone. l. Wiltshire Salisbury. 

Guildford. 2. Dorset Dorchester. 

. Chichester. 3. Somerset Bath. 

Reading. 4. Devonshire Ezeter. 

.Winchester. 5. Cornwall Bodmin. 



iEth^l-bert Chris'ti-an oofi^uer-or in-vi-ta!^tlon por^tlon 
Can-ter-bur-y GhriB-ti-an-i-ty de-teat^Vois loSal-V^ x^^^-^ss^u 
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HOW WE ARE GOVERNED. 



Aa-gns-tine, a Roman monk. Main-land, the larger of two portions 

Em-braced^ received. of land. 

Jutes, a tribe related to the Saxons. Nor^mans, people from Normandy. 



59. HOW WE ABE GOVEBJTED. 

1. The Queen of England rules over more than 
three hundred million of the human race. She is 
not only Queen of England, Scotland, and Ireland; 
she is also Empress of India, and the whole of our 
vast colonial empire, including Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa, owns her sway. 

2. The form of government is monarchy, because 
a monarch or sovereign is the head of the State. 
It is called a limited monarchy, because the power 
of the monarch in making laws is limited by the 
power of the Parliament. The monarch may be 
either a king or a queen. When one monarch dies, 
his or her nearest heir succeeds. 

3. Long ago, the sovereigns of England claimed 
the right to do as they pleased — to make laws and 
change laws to suit themselves, and to tax the 
people without their consent. But the people 
stood out against this, and then came a civil war 
between the King and the Parliament. In the 
end the Parliament had the best of it, and the power 
of the sovereign was limited. 

4. There are two Houses of Parliament — the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons. The 
members of the House of Lords are noblemen, bear- 
ing such titles as duke, marquis, and earl. The 
members of the House of Commons are elected by 
the people. 

5, Before any change "V^^ \«\aAfe*'av*(Jcv^\^ ^ 
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:ie land, it must be agreed to by the House of 
lommons, the House of Lords, and the Sovereign. 
Jl money for the public service is voted by the 
[ouse of Commons alone. In this way the people 
old the power of the purse, and thus, in fact, 
Dntrol everything. 

6. During her whole reign. Queen Victoria has 
iven effect to the decisions of Parliament. All is 
one in her name and under her authority. She 
eigns and rules as Queen — but also as a woman and 

mother she is enthroned in the hearts of her 
•eople. uqqj^ g^yj. THj. Queen." 



u-thor-i-ty, rule. 
IV^U war, war between parties of the 
same nation. 

0-lo^nl-al em-pire, parts of the 
world where British people have 
settled. 

on-trol', have power over. 



De-Cl8^1ons, wishes; things to be 
done. 

E-lect^ed, chosen. 

Is en-tllroned^ holds a high place. 

Lim-it-^d, kept within certain bounds. 

Pub^llC ser-Tlce, expenses of govern- 
ing the nation. 



60. HOME, SWEET HOME. 

1. 'Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there 's no place like home ! 
A charm from the skies seems to hallow all there, 
Which, seek thro' the world, is ne'er met with elsewhere. 

Home ! home ! sweet home ! 
There 's no place like home ! 

2. An exile from home, splendour dazzles in vain : 
Oh, give me my lowly thatched cottage again ; 
The birds singing gaily that came at my call : 

Give me these, and the peace of mind dearer than all. 
Home ! sweet, sweet home ! 
There 's no place \\ke>\iom^\ 
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QUESTIONS FOB BEVISAL. 



auESTioirs foe sevisal. 



I. (pages 7-11.) 

1. What is the subject of this bookr 

2. Name the two largest of the British 

Islands. 

3. Name the three divisions of Great 

Britain. 

4. What forms the United Kingdom? 

5. Who conquered the Ancient Britons? 

6. What does the word England mean? 

II. (pages IS-U.) 

1. How does England compare in size 

with other countries of Europe ? 

2. How does England compare in cities 

and large towns ? 

3. What is its position as a manufactur- 

ing country ? 

4. What is the chief source of its wealth ? 

5. Give the boundaries of England. 

6. What is its length and breadth, and 

the length of its coast line ? 

III. (pages 16-18.) 

1. Explain "shire" and "county." 

2. Who divided England into shires ? 

3. What was the origin of many of 

these divisions ? 

4. What are "hundreds," "tithings," 

and " parishes " ? 

5. Which counties are not called shires? 

6. How many counties are there in 

England and Wales ? 

IV. (pages iO-2S.) 

1. Name the seas around our shores. 

2. Write about the North Sea. 

8. Describe the mouth of the Humber. 

4. What do you know about the Wash ? 

5. Describe Yarmouth Roads. 

6. What do you know about Goodwin 

Sands? 

V. (pages 28, 29.) 

1. Describe the English Channel. 

2. Name three important harbours on 

the south coast. 

3. What do you know about Spithead? 

4. Where is Portsmouth Harbour? 
■ What does it contain ? 

5. What do you know about SoulYi- 

ampton Water? 
Describe Plymouth Sound. 



VI. (pages St^l^) 

1. Give a description of the Irish Sea. 

2. For what is Solway Firth noted? 

3. Describe Morecambe Bay. 

4. Compare the Mersey and the Dee. 

5. Describe Cardigan Bay and Milford 

Haven. 

6. For what is Bristol Channel noted? 

VII. (pages S6-S8,) 

1. Name the capes on the east coast. 

2. Name the capes on the south coast. 

3. Name the capes on the west coast. 

4. Describe Flamborongh Head. 
6. Describe Spurn Head. 

6 Say something about Lowestoft Ness. 

VIII. (pages S9-U7.) 

1. What do you know about Dunge- 

2. Describe Beachy Head. [ness? 

3. Where and what are the Needles? 

4. What do you know about Portland 

BiU? 

5. Say something about Lizard Point 

6. Describe Land's End. 

IX. (pages 11,8-50.) 

1. What is a light-house ? 

2. How many are there on our shores? 

3. In what respects do light-houses 

differ? 

4. What messages do they send across 

5. What is a light-ship ? [the waters? 

6. How is a light-ship kept in its place? 

X. (pages 51-~5U.) 

1. Where is the Eddystone? 

2. Describe the first Eddystone Light- 

3. How was it destroyed ? [house. 

4. What happened to the second? 

6. Why had Smeaton's light-house to 

be taken down ? 
6. Where is the fourth light-house built ? 

XL (pages 56-6U.) 

1. Name our chief islands. 

2. Describe Holy Island. 

3. Tell the story of Grace Darling. 

4. What do you know about the Isle of 

"Wi«.ht? 

\ 6. ^WVviXYtw&^XkW^N.'CkXSt^Sav^S^ 
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XII. (pages 66-76.) 

1. Describe Anglesey. 

2. What do jovl know about Menai 

3. Describe the Isle of Man. [Strait? 

4. What is a life-boat? 

5. What qualities does a life-boat pos- 

sess? 

6. How is a life-boat unsinkable ? 

XIII. (pages 76-80.) 

1. Name mountains in N. of England. 

2. Name mountains in W. of England. 

3. Name mountains in S. W. of England. 

4. Give a Ust of hills. 

5. Name the plains. 

6. Of what are mountains formed? 

XIV. (pages 80-86.) 

1. What do you know about the Cheviot 

2. Describe the Pennine Chain. [Hills? 

3. What do you know about Snowdon ? 

4. Describe the view from Snowdon. 
h. Describe Dartmoor. 

6. What do you know about Exmoor ? 

XV. (pages 89-91.) 

1. Describe the Plain of York. 

2. Describe the Plain of Cheshire. 

3. Where is the Central Plain ? 

4. Where and what are the Fens ? 

5. Where is the Weald? Why so called? 

6. Describe Stonehenge. 

7. What do you know about the New 

Forest? 

XVI. (pages 92-95.) 

1. Compare the largest lake in England, 

in Scotland, and in Ireland. 

2. Where are the chief English lakes? 

3. Describe Windermere. 

4. Who are called the Lake poets ? 

5. Where is Cohiston Water? 

6. Where is UUeswater ? 

7. What do you know about Derwent- 

water ? 

XVII. (pages 98-101.) 

1. What rivers flow into the North Sea? 

2. What rivers flow into the English 

Channel? 

3. What rivers flow into Bristol Channel? 

4. What rivers flow into the Irish Sea? 

5. What are the uses of rivers ? 

G. What part of a farmer's work may 
be compared to the work of a rivei^ 



XVIII. (pages 103-106.) 

1. Where does the Thames rise ? 

2. Name some of its tributaries. 

3. Name some of the towns on its banks. 

4. How may we sail from the North Sea 

up the Thames to the Atlantic? 

5. Describe the port of London. 

6. Into what sea does the Thames flow? 

XIX. (pages 108-112.) 

1. Explain the word London. 

2. In what respects is London the 

queen city of the world? 

3. What do you know about the Tower ? 

4. Describe Westminster Abbey. 

5. Describe St. Paul's Cathedral. 

6. Write about the British Museum. 

XX. (pages IIS-IIU.) 

1. How were we kept to ourselves longer 

than if we had lived on the Con- 
tinent? 

2. What gave us command of the seas? 

3. What are our ships always doing ? 

4. What are people of other lands 

doing for us ? 

5. How do we pay for what we get ? 

6. What is our position as a commercial 

nation ? 

XXL (pages 115-117.) 

1. What was the chief article used for 

fuel in olden times ? 

2. How were coal-fields formed ? 

3. Prove that coal was once wood. 

4. How may coal be called " compressed 

sun-light " ? 

5. Which is the chief English coal-field? 

6. What use is made of the coal-fields? 

XXII. (pages 118-lSO.) 

1. What is a coal-mine? 

2. How do men descend coal-mines? 

3. How is coal obtained ? 

4. How is coal conveyed to the mouth of 

5. What is a safety lamp ? [the pit ? 

6. What are the dangers of a coal-mhie ? 

XXIII. (pages m-128.) 

1. What is meant by the Stone Age ? 

2. Which are the precious metals ? 

8. Why is iron called the king of metals ? 

4. Name some of the uses of iron. 

5. Where w^wa<i\iVel\x.^\v-^^'t\^^ 
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QUESTIONS FOR REYISAL. 



XXIV. (pofifM isa-iss.) 

1. Where doea cotton growt 

2. Describe the cotton-plant, [fields ? 

3. Who are employed in the cotton- 

4. Describe the picking of cotton. 
6. Name the chief cotton towns. 

6. What are calico, nankeen, muslin ? 

XXV. (pages 1S6-138.) 

1. How long has the wool-trade been 

carried on in England? 

2. How was wool spun and woven in 

olden times ? 
8. Who was called the "Royal Wool 

Merchant " ? 
4. Why does the Lord-Chancellor of 

England sit on a woolsack ? 
6. Name the chief woollen towns. 
6. What are merino, alpaca, cashmere ? 

XXVI. (page 1S9.) 

1. Give a list of English trees and plants. 

2. What do you know about the oak? 

3. Describe the elm, birch, and fir. 

4. What do you know about the beech, 

the ash, and the chestnut ? 

5. To what use is the willow applied? 

6. What counties are noted for apples, 

for pears, and for hops? 

XXVII. (page W.) 

1. Name six English wild animals. 

2. Name six English domestic animals. 

3. Name six English song-birds. 

4. Name six kinds of fish caught around 

our shores. 

5. How were wolves destroyed in En- 

gland? 

6. What do you know about the badger? 

XXVIII. (page 1A3.) 

1. What parts do Liverpool and Man- 

chester take in the cotton trade ? 

2. What difficulty had they 60 years ago ? 

3. Who opposed the railway scheme ? 

4. Tell the story of the iioclkef. 

5. Describe the opening of the new 

railroad. 

6. Write about the Flying Scotsman. 

XXIX. (page US.) 
1. Compare the cost of sending a letter 
from London to £dinbutgYi no^ 
and Attj years ago. 
2. WliopIamiedthegeneralpeimypo«lt1 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



Describe the inside of the General 

Post Office, London. 
How are letters sorted ? [train ? 
What do you know about a mail- 
How are letters sent so quickly and 

so correctly? 

XXX. (page U9.) 
Name the six northern counties. 
What range of mountains divides 

the eastern from the western ? 
Where was Northumbria? 
What industries are carried on in 

the northern counties ? 
Explain Durham, York, Cumberland. - 
What do you know about Lancashire ? 

XXXI. (page 151.) 
Name the eastern counties. 
Name the midland counties. 
Explain the names Middlesex, Nor- 
folk, and Suffolk. 

Who fought a battle in Norfolk? 
Who landed on the east coast ? 
What do we learn from the names 
that end in ** ford " ? 

XXXII. (page 153.) 
Name the western counties. 
Name the counties in Wales. 
What names show the sites of old 

Roman camps? 
What do you know about Chester? 
What industries are carried on in the 

western division? 
What do you know about Wales? 

XXXIII. (page 15U.) 
Name the south-eastern counties. 
Name the south-western counties. 
Where did the English race first land ? 
Who also landed on this coast? 
Where was Christianity first intro- 
duced into the south of England ? 

What do you know about Cornwall? 

XXXIV. (page 156.) 
Over whom does the Queen rule ? 
What is the form of government? 
Explain this form of government. 
How was the power of the Sovereign 

limited? 

VThat are the Houses of Parliament ? 
"Ro^ \& ^«e&.'^V^JCiea. ^Mj^tded by 
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